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The six articles in this issue demonstrate how 
collaborative education efforts can be useful in meeting the needs of 
bilingual communities. The first article describes a Community Based 
Education model derived from experience in developing, implementing, 
and evaluating it. The article details the collaborative efforts 
between a bilingual school district and an institution of higher 
education to benefit children and their families in and outside of 
school settings. The second article describes Project PIAGET, a 
bilingual kindergarten program for Hisjpanic children, explains plans 
for replicating the program in other bilingual communities, and 
outlines a five-point home model aia^d at enhancing the contributions 
bilingual parents can make in teaching their children in home 
settings. The third explains how collaborative efforts between 
bilingual teachers, parents, school districts, and university 
personnel can effectively build a classroom program in school 
settings for five-year-old bilingual kindergarten children. The 
fourth article outlines procedures which bilingual teachers and 
parents can use in developing learning centers for bilingual children 
in school and home. The penultimate article explores how bilingual 
children learn to read a second language and draws implications for 
cultural adjustment. The concluding article describes ideas and 
implications of a collaborative effort to work effectively with 
Puerto Rican students and others who have difficulty communicating in 
a second language. (RI^) 
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Preface 

The present volume brings together the efforts of the Division of Curriculum 
and Instruction, The Pennsylvania State University to formulate exemplary bilingual 
programs collaboratively with the local school districts and the community. 
Developments from the two programs described herein are broi^t to bear on the 
important question of what effect a collaborative process in blUngual eduction may 
have on the Uu^uage user and the society in which that child lives. The central 
focus of this paper is not to judge whether biUngual education is in Itself a 
beneficial or detrimental ntethodology. Rather, giv«i the fact that bilingual 
education is a fact of life in the United States, It is our goal to try to determine 
which characteristic of the bUlngual setting leads to Its beli% perceived as a source 
of mrichment and dlv«^ty. 

The persons faiterested In ol'lngual education planning and policy decision, the 
structure and behavior of Immigrant populations, as well as the analysis of 
sociopolitical structures should find much of interest and value. It should be pointed 
out, however, ^t this volume is not intended to be a comprehensive treatment of 
the collaborative process ki bilingual educatkm. The omtrlbutors have focused on 
those issues pertinent to program development as perceived by the contributors. 

This paper Is the product of f lekl re^arch In the areas of bilingual education 
in early chikflwod and high school. AH of the papm Included Iwrefai are the product 
of the collaboration betweai Perni State University, tocal school districts and the 
community. This project was possible throi^ a grant from the United States 
Department of Education and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Except for minor revisions and editorial changes, the individual contributions 
appear as they were originally wtitten. The introductory diapter was prepared by 
Dr. Trueblood and provictes the necessary backgrowKl for the individual 
contributions. y 
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Introduction and Overview 

The articles in this volume ck;nK>nstrate how collaborative education efforts 
can be useful in meeting the needs of bilin^^l comntmities. The concepts of 
coUaboration and Community Based Educatiai are particularly ajited to solving the 
problems associated with bilingual education efforts because they focus on providing 
more resources for common goals. They develop mutual trust among diverse 
cultural groups working toward those gc^s and they highlight the megatrend of 
global interdependence thrust upon the United States by its emerging 
commimication tedmolo^. 

Project P.I.A.C.E.T. uses the process of collaboration and Community Based 
Education by involving school district personnel, parents and university professors in 
its home based {x^rams. lite integrati(»i of center/clas«'oom and home based 
(M-og^a^s is (me of the unic^ aspects of this (Mrofect. For exampte, teactwrs and 
paraprofessionals (i.e. parents) work collaboratively to adiieve the common goal of 
enhancing stixients*s {proficiency in EngU^ langi»ge and self/cultiflral ictentity. 

As pointed out by Professor Prewitt in Chapter 5 the problem of cultural 
adjustment must often be dealt with, through the collaborative efforts of the home 
and tiw school, the two instituti<»is where diildren rmist live and communicate. By 
t»ing the collaborative |Mroce» the problems stiKients have integrating and 
intenmlizing a <kial «nvir<»iriM»t can hut be addressed when tiw adults in the homes 
and schools in a community work together to help their children make the cultural 
adjustment re<^ired to succeed in sdhool. 
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Chapter 1 
Conummity Daxd Eihication 
A Collaborative Model 
Cecil R. 'Hueblocd 
Doris TruebJood 

Hie ptflTpose of thU chapter is to ctescribe and illustrate with examples The 
Teacher Corps! Community Based Education (CBE) model for involving faculty from 
Institutions of Higher Education (IH£*s), Local Education Agencies CLEA's), and their 
related commiaiities in collaborative educational efforts. The collaborative model 
is particularly i»eful working cm tte problem associated with implementing 
bilingual education programs. Although the primary focus of this c^iapter is the 
Teacher Corps' CBE model, there are underlying assumptions that the authors have 
identified so tte reacfer is aware of their role in ctesigning tfw CBE activities 
described at the end of the chapter. 

The chapter b organized into three parts; ti« assumptions uruterlying the CBE 
modt-i, the key elements of the model, and example CBE activities. 
CBE Model Assumptkms 

First ccmsider the assumption underlying the Teacher Corps' CBE model. 
These are: 

1} There are critical rweds i&c adult education tiiat are hounding 
professional educators wi1*i increasing urgency. These neecfe include 
hunger, political strife, fear, ignoreunoe, injustice, etc. No single act or 
solution will fulfill needs. However, collaborative ediK^tional 

efforts do succeed and each success helps recipients become better than 
they were. Hence, tl^se programs are worth the ef f<Mi. 



^The Teacher Corps, establi!^d by Congress in 1965, is a nattonwi<te effect to 
strengthen educational opportunity available to areas having concentration of 
low-income families. It is funded by U.S.O.E. 
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2) Institutions of Higher Education (IHE's) and public school (LEA's) have 
responsibility for working with communities to help ttwm meet some of 
their adult education needs. 

3) Colleges, universltieSt and government ^uld assume an educational 
role that eventually teaches people how to solve their own problems. 

4) Collaboration is an effective {process for colteges and universities to 

to help communities meet adult education needs because it focuses more 
resoirces <m a>miTK»i goals than oti^r tiKxtels. 

5) Universities, public schools, and communities can establi^ the necessary 
level of mutual trust and involvement needed to reach commcm goals. 

6) Adult education needs can no longer be ignored because we all live in an 
interdependent global community that now faces severe social and 
resource problems. The university has been given resources by the public 
that are expected to be used to help solve some of these problems. 

7) Community Based EdiK:ation (CBE) should be a continuing process and 
public school participaticm will help improve schooi-based education. 

Key Elements of Commimity Based Ec&icatkan 

The key elements of Community Based Education are described in detail by 
Yoimg, Banney, and White (1980). They include tf« concepts of Community, 
Education, and Collaboration. 

Commimity. As used in the CBE label ^ the term Community means having a 
comnfKHi unity or a oneness in purpose and in relationships. The implication is that 
when people share comnrKm {xjrposes, values, responsibilities, and interests they can 
be ccmsidered to be a ComnrHimty. 

An example of siK:h a community is the workplace. This is tn« even though 
the people sharing a oneness of purpose live in different locations. This is especially 
true in schools and imiversities where the situation just described is the rule. rather 
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tl^ the exception. The major point is, the term Community refers to people having 
both identity and belong through common goal ownership and common location, e.g., 
the workplace. Such is the case when a school district, community and an 
institution of education work together to implement a bilingual education project. 

Education. This term also means different things to different people. To most 
people education is associated with only wt^t goes on inside the wails of a school 
build&ng. This, of course, restricts the word ediK:ation to a very limited meaning; 
namely a |»t>ce$5 that goes on inside a buislding with students. This is useful to those 
in the profession who wish to delimit and restrict professional education to a school 
building or a particular institution but not to the professional who has decided that 
such restricticms are arbitrary and non-functional in a global commimity. 

As used in CBE, the term Educatton refers to a life-long learning process that 
helps people acquire the knowledge, skills, values, and resources needed to cope with 
their daily experiences. As you might guess this learning process begins in the home 
and extends to the neighborhood, to the mass media, to the school, and to the 
Workplace. The point is. Education includes the total set of experiences 
encoimtered by m individual in the home, community, school, and workplace. This 
concept is particularly relevant to the successful implementation of a bilingual 
education program in a Krhool districts 

Collaboration. This is the <ey and the most important clement of the concept 
of CBE. The term implies the establishment of mutual trust among individuals and 
for groups working toward a common purpose. Mutual trust is the key factor in 
making collaboration function as it should. The word means working together 
toward commonly agreed upon goals. This idea is illustrated by Young, Banney, and 
White, 1980 in Figue i. As you can observe in Figure i, the idea of collaboration is 
contrasted with cooperation and coordir^tion, two terms with which it is most often 
confused. Cooperation/coordination imply one-way trust while collaboration implies 
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mutual (two-way) trust. Thus, collabora|fc»i re(^ires the establishment of a two- 
way relation^ip betweai all groups having ownership of an educaticm goal such as 
bilingual education to be purified by a particular a>miTiimity. It means eadi ^oup b 
pursued by a particular community. It means each group is obligated to provide the 
other with resources, km>wledge, technical assistance, and any other support 
required to readi their common goaL The idea, of collaboration in CBE means an 
Sactive process of groups supporting (not competing with) each other as they work 
toward common goals. Collaboration has at least two dimensious, positive human 
relation^i(» and comntCNily agreed qpon tasks. Both of the dtm«isions are 
necessary to effect collaboration. 
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One problem we currently face and must resolve if collaboration is to be used 
effectively is that we Uve In a culture w^e ccmpetitiim is the rule. This makes 
collaboration difficult to accept and to achieve. The net result >■» that educational 
institutions remain iffirespwisive to each others' needs. Universities are 
unresponsive to public sc^ls, public schools often refuse to attend to community 
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needs, and the public refuses to support public schools, colleges, and university 
rcq^jests for resources. 

Why is collaboration more effective than competition in rneeting the 
educational needs of individuals and groups? The auAors have found that: 

1) Collaboraticui jM^uces more effective answers to some educational 
problems because it pools the knowledge, expertise, and resources of a 
variety of groups and individuals. 

2) Collaboration tends to reiduce wasteful duplication and diffusion of 
effort. 

3) Collaboration builds understanding, respect, and rmitual support among 
groups having comiTKm goals. 

4) Collaboration places the resources and the energy of people closest to 
!■ those having {H-obiems« 

CBE Activities 

The following activities illustrate the kinds of accomplishments that can be 
realized using CBE. They also highlight the processes and products resulting from 
the CBE model. Each activity illustrates the use of collaborative decision making, 
the use of continuous needs assessment, the natia^ of programs used to meet 
common goals, and the cooperatim required among public schools, community 
organizations, and higher education personnel. 

The hig^r e<kK::ati<m persoraiel, commimities, and »:hools inferred to in our 
collaborative programs below are tocated in Central Peraisyivania. Central 
Pennsylvania is a rural area surrounding The Pennsylvania State University (PSU). 
Penn State University is a Land Grant University composed of 12 co leges and 22 
campuses serving 65,000 full time students. Its Teacher Corps Project is operated 
by the College of Education, a leader among teacher training institutions in the 
United States. 

er|c 1 4 
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MiAt Education Programs. Most adult education programs are jointly 
sponsored by either public schools, community colleges, vocational—technical 
schools, or colleges and universities. For example, using the collaborative model 
PSLTs Teacher Corps Community Council operating through their school district 
(Keystone Central School District) conducted a needs assessment to determine the 
needs of the adults in the Clinton County area. The Bucktail/Renovo Community 
Council then selected tiie courses to be taught and the appropriate instructors. The 
Community Council, the school district, and P5U then jointly published the cf f erings 
through the local news media. Courses offered have inducted welding, auto 
mechanics, typewriting, parenting, and nutrition. The instructors have included 
public school teachers, college professors, and citizens from local "uidustries with 
special expertise. The ongoing evaluation of tfwse programs have shown the classes 
to be very successful. They have provided trained welders needed by local 
industries, secretarial training for unemployed adults, and useful skil!^ and 
information for young parents. 

ChiW Care Services. Child care services are provided in Central Pennsylvania 
through a regional Child Development CoimcU. The coimcll consists of parents of 
children served by the various child care centers, professional teachers, university 
professors, businessnwi, and oth«" citizens who work toother using the 
collaborative moctel. This means that they have all collaboratively planned 
community chiW care and ediKrational programs. The first priority of the child 
Development Council was child care for working mothers. Most recently, 
collaborative plannmg was vtstd to ^provide an educatu>nal {H'ogram their children 
while they are at the day care center. The programs' funds come from local fund 
raising drives and from government grants acquired by council members. The 
education programs are based upon a needs assessment completed by the 
participants. The current program provides for nutritional needs, health care 
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through medical referrals, parenting workshops, and menu planning workshops for 
parents. Bilingual employees were also hired to help nneet the needs of the hispanic 
children in the community. 

Ackxlt Literacy Program. Most adult literacy programs are initiated throt^h 
community organizations that recc^ize a need exists or l^ve recieved requests to 
help someone learn i,ow to read aiKi write. Following these exfM-essed needs, the 
organizations search for qualified instructors and tutors through schools, colleges, or 
other commimity <»rganizati(M\s* Togetiwr the sponsoring commimity organization, 
the instructor or tutors, and the learner collaboratively determine the program for 
an individual. In the case of the literary program in Centre Comty, Pennsylvania, 
The Pennsylvania State University is ^ked to provide testing and diagnostic services 
that will identify problems that could hinder learning. They also help plan reading 
instruction for individuals. Again tfie need for coUaborative decision making ammg 
the learner, commimity, school, and university is apparent. Evaluation of the 
learner's progress is also the joint tdspcmsibility of tt^se involved in the program. 
Conclusion 

The Community E^sed Education model provides participwts with the 
opportunity to use their collective perceptions, resources, and efforts to effect 
incremental soluticNis to local {problems essmtial to a iK-ighter futiare for mjr 
society. The CBE ]»-ocess of plannii^, lnnm>vation, ami imilding soluticMis to 
problems represent one of Q\xr best chances for a higher quality of education in the 
21st century. 

REFERENCES 

Young, K., Banney, N., Sc. White, M. ''A Model of Creating Collaboration throt^h 
CBE". Southeastern RCTR Center, Teacher Corps, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia, August, 1980, pp. 3>14. 
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Chapter 2 

A Summary of Project PXA.GX.T. With 
Hispanic BiUngiial Bve Year Old Chikto and 
Their Familtes 

3o3e A. Martinez Thomas 3. Miller Thomas D. Yawkey 

In 1981-1982 Project PXA.G.E.T. was initially funded by the US, Department 
of Education to train five year old Hispanic children in the English language while 
maintaining their Spanish langimge. As a new Title VH demonstation program, 
project P.I.A.G.E,T. was funded for one year with two possible additional years of 
funding. Its co-sponsors are The BetiUehem Area School District (B.A.S.D.) and The 
Pennsylvania State Univerlsty (P^.U.). Project PJ.A.G.E.T. is an acronoym which 
stands for "Promoting Intellectual Adaptation Given Experiential Transforming** and 
is ba^ on ^ psydK>li^ oi l>r. 3^n Piaget whidi eiqplains how yoto^ children 
develqp and learn to thlNc and communicate about their wcial ami physical wcnrlds. 

Project P J.A.G.E.T. has a number of important characteristics. First, it rests 
on basic (H-inciples of Piagefs psydhoi^gff mdi asi (a) the need f acting cm their 
physical ami social environn^ts in wrcter for duldr«) to consti'iK:t lan^^iage^and 
thmight; Cb) tiie understanding tNit all systents of thtnight and lanf^age cfeiwlc^ hn a 
se<p^O(Ki way; (c) tlw diUcfs inunrest and self regukition serve as motivators i&r 
learning and coupled with adult guidance increase tiie potential for growth In 
language and tlKM^t; (d) social peer grotqis can serve to enhance the growth of 
language and thought in young diildren; and (e) the child's spontaneous and adult- 
guided play help develop and expand language and thought concepts. More 
specifically, 1^ majcnr |»ychok^cal (M'inciples ares 
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The focus of the proposed bilingual kindergarten program Is the 
acquisition of intelligence in a language and cognitive sense through 
acting and adapting to Classrooni/C«nter and home csivironments in 
which these children live and learn. (Piaget, 1969; 19€1; 1963). 
The Piagettan oognitlve-lnteractionism, as a general foundation for the 
bilii^ual kindergarten program, illuminates the linguistic/cc^itive 
bendmiarks characteristic of this age chlW. Coupled with the data 
gatiiered from the a»e»ment of needs of these biUngual youngsters, 
these benchmarks and asse^ment of neecb of tiiese bllingMal children 
provide powerful tools in and a firm structure for assisting their 
deveUH>mcnt and learning Onhelder and Piaget 1958j 1964). 
The focus of this bilingual kindergarten program alms at providing 
sequenced and concrete lai^uage/cognitive growth which, in turn, 
prepares the way for later more advanced and abstract 
linguistic/cognitive concepts (Piaget, 1962j 1952). 
The focus of the bUingual kimSer^rten program is experiential and 
requires the youngsters to become actively and physically invohred in 
constructing their lln^tlc/otgnitive knowledge in tiw physical 
CTvironment and islng wiult-guided Piagetlan-derived experiential 
techniques (Piaget, 1963; 1992). 

The bilingual kk^garten pn^am and the instructtonal approadi and 
its components focus on the duld's sell regulatioi of his/her learning 
through adult guidance (Piaget, 1965). 

The bilingual kindergarten program employs the principle of social 
interaction derived from Piagetian cognitiv€^•interactionism (Inhelder ic 
Piaget, 1964). 
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7. The bilingual kindergarten program and its instructional approach 
emphasize construc*ivist play routines (Piaget & Inheldcr, 196*; Yawkey, 
1980). 

Second, these and other basic psychological principles are implemented and 
expanded through instructional techniques implied from the« principles. Several of 
these techniques that form the bases for Project PJ.A,C.E.T. incliKtes (a) active 
involvement of the children in learningj (b) on-going diagnosis of present levels of 
language; (c) language substltutkan patterns; (d) replacement patterning and 
selecting visual attending and questioning. 

Third, Project P.I.A.G.E.T. contains four project kindergarten sites in 
elementary schools predominately in Hispanic communities. Two full time bilingual 
teachers and four full time paraprofes^onals service the project sites. 

Foin*^, the project ctmtains bo*l^ osnter ^id tK>nw-4»sed jM-ograms ami a 
description of each follows. 

The P.I.A.G.E.T. Project Home Based Program is a second delivery system 

that: 

1) delivers instructkm on child language and rearing tedvuques to the 
parents. In this way the parents who work with their own children in 
-home settings, complements, crystallises, and expancb the service of the 
pro'fect, 

2) delivers informatitm about child langmge and care giving routines on 
particular topics and relevant areas of interest to the project parents. 

3) delivers paraprofessiwiais into the fK>me of ^ families of the bilingual 
kindefgart«i diil(far«i served. 

delivers inforn^ticm about P.LA.G.E.T. to ]»rent5 and clarifies its four 
mission goals and performance objective relative to 
questions/concerns/interests. 

19 
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The Center/Classroom and Home Programs rest on delivering Instructional 
support systems to target participants and their families. The delivery systems 
I. unfold, in part, through instruct icmal technic^jes and are carefully selected. 

For the Home Program a minimum of two paid pvaprofessionals are employed 
to undergo training. The» para^H^fessicmals are trait^ and have opportimities to 
{»-actice adult strategies and routines derived from the cognitive-interactionism 
psychology prior to entry into tfw honnes of parents having diildrw in the 
Center/Classroom Program. Inservice training also continues on a weekly schedule 
^roughout the project year. 

The paraprofessionals in the Home Program during the first year of the project 
will be able to: 

1) work directly with the parents of the bilingual kindergarten children on 
showing and rrodellng adult instructional techniqiM^s derived from the 
co^itive interacticmism principles. 

2) explain the {i^ilosophy of the project relative to the needs and concerns 
of the individual bilingual families. 

3) develop positive and constructive attitudes in the parents of the benefits 
of schooling for their childr^) enrolled in the Center/Classroom 
Program. 

4) develop and model caregiving routines and child development practices 
for tte parents to be bett«- able to lise tl^m and teach tiwk children in 
their twme. 

5) expand the parents' attitudes about their family, and schooling and their 
lH>pes for their children. 

6) show i^roiis how to effectively i»e the newsletter, "Tips for Par«its of 
Bilingual Kindei^arten Childrm," arKi specifically (temonstrate the vacs 
of tlw learning activitiej and experiaices identified and explained in the 

^ newsletter with their yoimgsters. 
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7) demcmstrate model and have the paraite imitate the u$e of common 
objects and materials found in their homes for learning experiences in 
language and for otfier omoept growth areas. 

8) demonstrate model and have the parent imitate the use of common 
objects and materials found in titeir honMs for learning experiences in 
language and for other concept growth areas. 

The Center/Classroom aspect of Project P.I.A.G.E.T. b designed to delivers 
1} language, cognitive (thinking skills), and self-identity instructkm to 
bUlngial kb^lergartners in Spanish arKi English; 

2) health and nutritkmal service to bllii^ual kindergartners and their 
f amtUKS being served in the project; 

3) instructional supp^ classroom teachers through paid part-time 
l^u^t citizsNi edtKati»rs. These para{K-ofe»ionals will be {Kurente of 
children enrolled in the project! 

^) a newsletter entitled, "Tips for Parents of Bilingual Kindergartners." 
This communication will be provided to parents ccHiceming the day to 
day activities of the pro^. This is mtended to instUl the "whats" aid 
"hows" of educatkMial activities carrted out in the classroom so that 
parents can follow-tlmi«h with them kt the home. The newsletter will 
be issued on a bi-monthly basis; 
5) a setting in which parents of bilingual kindergarten children learn about 
the educational system and how to make appropriate decisions about 
thfeir child's present and futwc schooling. 
The objectives of the Center/Classroom Based Program of Project 
P.I.A.G.E.T. are based on the foitowing concepts. These knowledge and fundamental 
areas are seen as critical in the learning process and will serve as the foundation of 
all learning activities. 
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1) social and physical knowledge-gleaming to give and gain information 

from people and things in lbs child's environment; 
2} representational skills—teaming to tranform things and ev)«it$ into words 

for the purpose of communication and more efficient learning abiUtyi 

3) cognitive/logic—mathematical skills~the ability to organize information 
into logical categories as size, shape, wei^t, likes and differences. 
Organizing information into manageable units and determining logical 
sequences from various views, such as small to large; narrow to wide. 
Tl«se c<mc»pts are seen as necessary iar th« development of 
mathematical abilities; 

4) self and cultural ictentity-HSstabli^ing a positive as well as realistic self 
image as a family member, a member of tl^ Hispanic cultural j^ups and 
as a member of society at large; and, 

3) make-belteve i»ing i^retaid icteas, thoi^ts and actions in dramatic and 
socio-dramatic "free" play. 

Instructional objectives based on the concepts just diseased are many and 
varied. One of the main considerati«is would be that ibe child not learn only labels 
for things, feelings, but the essence or ever changing natire of the world around 
him. He must be able to comp<tfi;, ctet^mine similarities and difference in things 
and feelings, and reach conclusions that will help him constructively..adapt to his 
educational, home and community enrimiments. Examples of insU'iKiticmal 
objectives under social and physical knowledge would be; 

1) establish communication skills for things or events vi»jally perceived or 
experienced ttv<Hi|^ (teveloping visual memory'-discrimination-attention 
and providing words to represent these perceptions; 

2) establish commi;fftication skills for tiungs or evmts audittwally perceived 
i» experioiced tiirough <teveloping auditi»ry memory— discrimination- 
attentim and providing vtrords to represent these msrceptions; 
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3) establish communication skills for things or events perceived or 
experienced through developing an awareness of body movemciit and 
effective use of ti« senses of smell, taste, touch and bodily functions. 
Vocabulary based on these experiences will be provided; 

4) establish knowledge of English ^ammar by teaching English rather than 
usmg it to teach concepti; 

^) establish social awareness of the communication of social experiences to 

classmates and adults; 
Examples of instructional objectives under representational skills would be: 

1) devel(H> the ability to fxxKiuce a mental image of things and events which 
are not presently being observed by the child; 

2) ctevelop symbolic behavior through make believe activities (broom for a 
horse) which fcnrms a critical linkage with language behavi(»' (word for a 
horse); 

3) develop symbolic behavior withcmt props (child "gailopb" aromd 
(M-etending to ricfe a horse); 

ft) develop the ability to communicate effectively and efficiently 
concerning three dimensional real objects moving to the more difficult 
task of working with a picture— tl% real obi«:t (refH-esentatlonal level); 

Examples of instructional objectives under cognitive/iogic-mathematical skills 
would be: 

1) sort and ^oup objects into otegories and de^lop verbal and rxm-verl^i 
comunication for objects classified; 

2) sext ami group objects in ntany and caried ways related t^ the lilws and 
differencs of objects and demonstrate through verbal and non-verbal 
behavior; 
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3) to develop logical se<^entlal relaticmships between sets of objects and 

demonstrate these relationships through verbal communiation. 
Examples of instructional objectives relatc^d to self and cultural i(fentity would 

bet 

1) develop a positive self irraige of self tiirough personal successes in 
learning routines and social relatkm^ips with project peers and adults; 

2) develop self motivation and indeperdenoe and to express needs through 
verbal and nonverbal communication. 

3} develop creativity and take {^iite in producing varied responses through 
verbal and nonverbal communications 

An example of a goal related to make-believe would be to nurture the 
youngster's pr<.tend concepts through enactnwsnt of dran^tic and socio-dram^itic 
play in "free" play settings. 

Instnicti(Nial TeduiicpMs 
Instructional Techniques identify and describe what teachers and 
paraprofessicKials (i.e., parents, citizen educators) do and use with the bilingual 
kindergartner (Yawkey & Silver, 1977), to achieve the performance (^jectives of 
enhancing proficiency in Engii^ languge, cognitive, and self-i<tentity development 
and learning. Instructional Tedhni<^ies, in addition, what types of approaches 
i?re used by paraprofessionals with parents. In this context, instructional techniques 
for Project P.l.A.G.E-T. has four over-riding objectives. Th» objectives are to: 

1. enlwice the proficiency of the bilingual kindergartners in English 
language through Center /Classroom and Home Programs; 

2. develop intellectiwl and self-identity growth and learning in the target 
bilingual populations through Center/Classroom and Home Programs; 

3. employ ways of delivering instructional teclvjic^ies that are based on 
genuine participation and cooperation between teachers and 
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paraprofessionals (i.e., parents) through Center/Classrooms and Home 
Programs (GordtMi, 1970). 
^. devise and <kriiver t^ instructional techniques/methods In ways 
consistent: 

(a) witii the Psychological Foimdatims Component to maximize the 
•*what^ and *1»ws'* of teaming and developmental potential of the 
target group of bilingual kindergartners; (b) with the results of the 
needs assessments; and (c) with results from on-going data 
collection/analysis. 

Accordingly, selected instructional techniques (implied from the Psychological 
Foundations Comptment together with its respective cognitive Interactionist 
principle) are used in Center/Clas^nroom and Home Programs. They are; 

1. Active involvement by manipulating objects and experiencing concrete 
^ are osed in *ve.opi„g ^ and concept m 
' the bilingual kinder gartners (Implication derived from the Psychological 

Fotmdations Principle 4); 

2. On-going diagnosis of the bilingual kiiKtergartner's present level of 
development and learning of language repertoires and other concepts is 
t»ed before hi^«r orcfer learning (^^x>rtmlties and experi»ices are giv<»i 
(Implications derived from Psychological Foundations Principle 3); 

3. Meaningful types and kimis of involvem«it esq^ia^s are i»ed in 
developing Lan^^e repertoire and ott^ OMK^pts* The meaningful 
involvement experi»ices are matched with the current level of language, 
costive and xlf-i<^tity growth of the bUingual kimiergartner in a 
planned effort to chaltenge and tiiereby ext«id and Mivance his current 
level of growth and teaming Qmplication derived from Psyclwlogical 
FtMjndations Principles 1 and 2); 
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In developing and learning new concepts, the bilingual kindergartner 
received feedback from concrete objects and experiences and through 
adult guidance (Implications derived by Psychological Foundations 
Principles I and 

5. In developing and learning , new concepts in language, the bilingual 
kindergartner receives feedback from adults and peers (Implications 
derived from Psychological Foundations Principles 1 and 6); 

6. In developing and learning new concepts, the bilingual kindergartner 
receives feedback from his own cognitive structure and thought 
processes and through adult guidance (Impticitions derive^! from 
Psychological Foundations Principles I and 5)| 

7. "bilingual kindergarten children select certain learning activities in which 

to become involved (Implications derived from Psychological Foundations 
Principle 5); 

8. Bilingual kindergarten children complete certain prescribed learning 
dccivities (Implications derived from Psychological Foundations 
Principles 2, 3, ^, and o); 

9. Bilingual ^kindergarten children identify felt interests and needs which 
are gathered from adult observation and used by teachers and 
paraprofessionals to encourage language repertoires and othrr concepts 
(Implications derived from Psychological Foundations Principle 5); 

IQ. Bilingual kindergarteri children employ constructivist play actions and 
activities to encot^age language repertoires and other concept 
development (Implication <terived from Psychological Foandations 
Principle 7); 

11. Active involvement in situtations and events? manipulation of objects 
and concrete experiences are used for language learning and 
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a>mmi^cation repertoires and as jxrecursors for written langi^ge 
routines (Yawkey tc Biohm, iSi77, Blohm, & Yawkey, 1976) Omplicatiors 
derived from Psychological Foundations Principles 1, 2, 3, ^, and 6); 

12. Language mibstituting patterning and drills are used with bilingual 
kindergarten childrer to practice and learn language repertoires and 
other cqncepts (Yawkey & VUlarreal, 1980) Implications derived from 
P9ychol<^cal F6undatkms Principle 6); 

13. Replacement patterning and drills are used with bilingual kindergarten 
children to practice and team language repertoires and other concepts 
(Yawkey & VUlarreal, 1980) amplications derived from Psychological 
Foundations Primd|^ 6); 

14. Selective visual attending ami <^tk>ning are used. They permit the 
bilingual kindergartner to practice and team language repertoires and 
other concepts by physical involvement and action on objects, situations, 
and svents and through adult guidance (Yawkey & ViUarreal, 1980)^ 

13. Attending a nonvisial stimuU is used and assist bilingual khKtergarten 
children to develop and use their language repwtoires by kivolvement 
and actions on objects, situations, and events (Yawkey & ViUarreal, 1980) 
(Implicati«u derived from Psjrdiological Foundattens Principle 6); 

16. Practice and devek^mait of ten^ge menKK'y are leed ttvough 
questions about d>^cts, situattens, and events experienced. This 
technique assists retrieval and recall of language repertoires and other 
concepts (Yawkey & Villarreal, 1980) (Implicattens derived from 
Psychological Foundations Principle 6); 

17. Directed dialogue is used with the bilingual kindergarten children. It 
requires tlie youngster to i£ie oral language to (tescribe events and 

^ situations that are about to or have occtflrred and facilitates language 
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repertoires and other concepts (Yawkey & Villarreal, 1980) Implications 
derived from Psychological FcHmcbtions Principle 6); smd, 
18. Employing the tedmique monitoring of verbal respcmses is loed. It 
requires biUngual klndergartners to elicit language responses to 
situations wt»se truth or falsity can be immediately determined by use 
of the biUngual preschooler^ senses of sight, smell, touch, hearing, a^Mi 
movement (Yawkey & Villarreal, 1980) Qmplications derived from 
Psychological Foundatkms Principle 6). 
The above selected instructional techniques form the primary core of the 
techni<^$/$trategies or methods that thr. teachers and paraprofessionals i«e to 
work with bilingual kindergarten children and their families. Others were devised 
for particular needs of the Individual youngster as the situations arise and through 
on-going data collectlm/analysis. They were foimd to be especially effective with 
bilingual and monolingual k&idergartners in enhancing their proficiencies in the 
English language as well as facilitating cognitive and self-identify development and 
learning (Day & Parker, 1977). 

I^oject PJLA^ JGUT.^ Lte of Current Research 
Research results are crtKiial to tite development, impkin^taticHi ami 
V valuation of Project PJ.A.G.E.T. The Psychoiogk»l Foundatims (page 9), 
I'i sUuctionai Techniques Q»ge 15) and Performance Objectives (page 19) are based 
research results of Piaget (1969, 196^, 1963, 1962, 1952) and his associates and 
other researchers such as White (1963), Yawkey and Villarreal (1980), Hornby (1977), 
Nedler (1977), Tucker (1977) and many others. In addition, the instriK^ional 
techniques rest on psychological principles of develq>ment and learning and their 
linl<ages are thoroi^.hly vtescribed in Instntcticmal Objectives ({^ge 17). Finally, tht 
evaluation of Project P.1,A,G,E,T. also rests on research studies and results of 
Rosenshine (1970). Sjogren (1970), Stake (1970), Resnick (1973), Wang (1973) and 
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others. Complete descriptions of how the research results intersect with and from 
the basis of Project P.I.A,G.E.T. and Its evaluation are described within the above 
components in the program Narrative. 

Repllcatton Plan 

The foUowing section on the repUcattion plan for Project P.I.A.G.E.T. provides 
some background on replication and then explains the program's three stage 
replicatkm plan. First, the baxkffomdi initormation follows: 

1. Crucial to the replkatkm of Project PJ.A.GX.T. to new sites is the fact 
that merely makii^ avalahte oariculum materials and project guidelines 
for repUcatkm pirposes causes Uttte of anytiilng new to happen (Yawkey 
and Silver, 1977). RefOication In a Project mode meanss (a) making 
educators aware of the needs and problems of ^nnish-speaking children 
and the Spanish-speaking communities within a sodocultural milieu; (b) 
establishing a trint and change relationship with the new site; (c) 
developing their expertise for the replication bistallatlon; (d) providing 
training so that the new site can be nurtured but with the goal of having 
it assuane its own triOnkig and instructing; (e) evaluating the quality of 
the replicate at the new site after several ongoing program months; 
and, (f) providing foUow-up training and technical assistance on an "on- 
call" basis. 

2. Implicit within the replication plan for Project PJ.A.G.E.T. is: (a) its 
genuine concern for a "faithful replication" (Yawkey & Silver, 1977) from 
the old to a new site— Initially and then proceeding to necessary planned 
variations based upon systematic data collection and analysis; (b) its 
genuine concern tha* the replication blend with cultural values within a 
socloculturai milieu and past experiences of Spanish-speaking populations 
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who seek to adopt the program; <c) its genuine concern for ease in the 
planning and replicatitm and the local conditions; and, (c) its genuine 
concern for relevance of tlw programming-focus for achieving local 
objectives. 

3. For the three-stage replication plan of Project PJ.A.G,E.T. to be 
implement, the program needs to be developed, tested and at minimum 
internally fend at maximum, externally) validated so that all of its 
components can be operationalized and implem«ited at new program 
sites that desire to achieve these similar results. 

In omtext of the above background, the repUcatkm plan for Project 
P.I.A.G.E.T. is explained. Each of the three stages of the replication model folk>ws. 

i. Sta^ Is Awareness Level. Stage 1 of the repiksatlon plan requires 
initial dissemaiatkm of the program. In this respect. State Education 
Agencies. Community Actton Agencies, Sctniol IMstrkrt, National 
Association for Bilingual EdiMatkm and otho* bilingual associaticms and 
others are contacted and informed about the program. In additksn, The 
Bethl^m (PA) Area School District also has an extmsive national and 
international network to spn^d information about ti% program. Second, 
as a further basis for replicatkm, a three sti^ cfi»eminatton model is 
operationalized. The steps are hierarachicaliy organized on interest 
level of the pn»pective client or user for replicatkm. 

At Step 1, and in response for rq>lk»ti«m information, an 
informational pamphlet on Pro^ct P.LA.G.E.T. is forwarded. It 
identifies program goals and outcomes and essentially serves to provicte 
information and create additional awareness and interest. At Step 2, 
assuming the client wishes nwre infiu'mation, a packet is forwarc^. 
This packet contains site Informatkm and descrlptkms of the present 
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proiect and specific characteristics required for replication to new sites. 
In Step 3, and to those who respond lor more information, a more 
detailed packet of information concerning replication Is forwar<fed. It 
ktchMtes cost factors to help potential cUents develop bu^ts for 
materials, ^>ace, and personnel, and inscription of instruction, training, 
and mmagement systems. At this stage, a fUmstrip' accompanies this 
information that permits some degree of "observabiUty^-of the ongoing 
program routines In the actual Center/Classroom and Home Programs. 
The above Information is stared in a st^M>y-step approach to these 
potential users interest bi replication in an effort to make them fuUy 
aware of the program, its costs, and general if»mictional, training, and 
management compmnts crucial to a "falthfuf replication. Also, the 
inf ormatim across the above three stepi is organized sudi that it draws 
them nearer to replication dedsioi^ With the above information shared, 
the second stage is one ol'^Volvemeit. 

Stage 2s bivodvimnt Uvel. The piflpose of Stage 2 is for the potential 
cUentis} who desire <o repUcate the program to make a visit to the 
Bethlehem (P^ sites. As such, it is aiwther level of "observablUty" 
before the commitment is made to replicate the program. Further, the 
initial site visit permit cfirect obs^^ation of its bmovative fiaK:tlons In 
Center/Classroom and Honrn Programs and provides first hand 
experiences ot the instructional and training mat«-ials used for 
accomplishing its performance objectives. Secondly, the rq>lication plan 
at this stage calls for simple consulting sessions to discuss the program 
components after reviewli^ tiiem in operatiim. Key aspect basic to a 
successful replication that are shared include: (a) cost; Qs) staff and 
training personnel} (c) space re<^ired; (d) time recpilred to g^ up for 
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the replication; (e) magnitude of the innovation given pro-am resultsi 
and, (f) value orientation whidi deals with cognttive-interacticmist 
philosophy of ^ program, program performance objectives, and its 
coherent organizatkm/ot'lentatkm. Finally, the aspects of commitment 
to and instailaticm Ihe replication are <feK7ibed. 
Stage 3c Commil^nentAnstaUMtion Level. The steps crucial to the 
commitment/instaliatkHi of the replicatkm are: (a) tfakUng of and 
tedinical a^istance tor diange a^^enu; 0>) program Snslallaticm; (c) 
evaluatkm of tiie replicationi and, (d) folk>w-up training and tedmical 
assistance. Step 1, training of and technical assistance for the change 
agents involves growdwork for insia-ii^ a "faithfuF* and successful Chut 
nat a piecemeal) repUcati«i (Yawicey & SUver, 1977) of Project 
P.I.A.G.E.T. to a new site. PriOT to and several months before the actual 
installment of the replicati«i to the new site, staff training of new 
personnel at the Bethlehem (PA) sites begins. The new site identifies an 
"instaHatuv)** bilm^ial teadwr «i1io receives ti-aining at the Betiitehem 
(PA) sites and teips to get the replication program started. This aspect 
of diange agcmt mtwf^-kkig also provides contact betwem the 
Bethlehem (PA) sites and the new site and is extremely critical for 
siKcessful replications (Yawkey & SUv^, 1977). In addition, wmic^ps 
for the administrator of the new site are also planned and helps him/her 
t^ke responsibility for training ins%nK:tk>n£d staff ami identifyii^ ami 
solving problems of imptementation. This time at the Bethlehem (PA) 
sites also permits the teadier and administrator to brainstorm for 
solutions to difficulties oi implementing the program at the new site and 
seek assistance Iccvn Project P.I.A.G.E.T. staff. Finally, this initial 
training of and technical assistance for these change agents permit a 
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tailoring of the replication fornnat to the new site and as well as an 
identification of what is needed for successful replication, such as 
materials, training, and technical assistance. 

Step 2 U the actial instaUatkm of the n^licatkm at the new site. 
Provision Is made to oontimie the staff Ikikages with continued training 
and technical assistance given at the new site. Here, the training of 
additional teaching and paraprofessional staff in the Center/Classroom 
and paraprofessional staff in the Home Programs for the program 
repUcatlon is und«tal»ii« Diftatsitlated training is employed where 
administrators rec^ve training tar example on leadn^p skills and the 
staff, for instance, on Instnicticmal procedures and both receive training 
tt^ther on cc^^tive-lnteractkmist philosophy and underiybig rationales 
basic to the program. Provhians to wean the Bethl^m (PA) sites away 
from the new site are made and implemented. Step 3 calls for 
evaluation of the rq>Ilcation. Here, the prof^'am is evaluated at the new 
site to measure the degree of program adiwrertce to the original program 
sites in Bethlehem (PA), In this evaiuatkn, taik^-ing and program 
variations are taken kito account. 

5 ^ # Is a foUowHip tralnii^ and tochnical assistance. Foiiow-up 
assistance is {vovkied on m ^Mwall" basis. In addltUm, iht tedsiicad 
assistance is aimed to he^^g ^ staff and ^iministrators continue to 
use systematic procediffes to validate ideas basic to the plarmed 
variation to further Improve the (program at the new site. 

Summary 

The Center/Cla»room Program of Project PJ.A.GX.T. is a highly 
indivkiuali2«l child centered approach, bi ackUtion it is also seen as a laboratory for 
parents in learning how to stimulate their children in the appropriate manner for the 
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development of bilingual language abUity. The Center/Classroom Program wUl be 
influenced by needs discovered throi^ the Home Based Program. The i^vstructimal 
tedviiqu«» use of ciMT«nt researdi, aoKl replicatim i^an are also valuable aspects of 
Project PJ.A.G£.T. 

In sum. Project PJ.A.CE.T. Is a systematic model for the acquisition of 
English and the maintermm of Spanish. It is based on Piagetian principles and 
contains both home and center programs that compUirant and extend each other and 
the objectives of the sctK>ols and Hispanic community. 
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TOWARD DEVELOPING CENTER CURRICULA 
In PiPojfiCt PXAXi4£*T» 



TImins 3. MiUenr 
introduction 

The intent ol this paper is to <fiscus5 Pro^ct PJ.A.G.E.T. curricultmi, its 
developm^it and^Jiow It will be utilized as bistructional tools, fn ordw to assire 
that tfiese goals are acoon^iUshed, it will be necessary to identify and define 
knowledge according to Piaget in lUs th»X'y oi cognitive devek^nnmt. Procecfaurai 
concerns will also be discussed ki regard to developbig ctirriculimi to the Piagetlan 
framewcM'k. 

Types ol KiMHriedge A c ow dtog to Piaget 

Physlcsai Kno«iec%e. I^aget describes knowledge, not only in regard to its 
source* but also in the manner in which it is organized. Information becomes 
knowledge as the learner interacts with his environment and assimilates or talces in 
informatkHi. The primary source of information about the phsycial world comes 
from the chlkfs sensory impresskms or experiences with objects. Information about 
objects ae the physical wmrld are elaborated m and expanded as a result of 
m^ipulation, drof^ing, Avowing, roiiing, nnelling, touchfa^ «ein|^ hearingf 
tasting, etc. The combining of these sensory and actton potentials provides a rich 
teaming potential for the chikL ffiaget feels that the chikTs conceptual growth 
depends on active involvement with the physical world tiirou^ the assimlktion or 
taking in of information. It should be noted that the soiree of physical kiwwiedge is 
large external to the individuaL This means that it becomes available to the chUd 
through intentional or unlntenttonai encounters kiltiated by the child, or, l»vugh by 
o^rs to the child for him/h«' to experiment with. 
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Logko-Mathematlcal K nowl e dg e. Logico-mathemai^cal knowledge is internal , 
or from within the individual. Such kra)wlecy$e is constructed by the diild as a result 
of ti¥s €vt^ eiqiandii^ fund,, or accumulate of |4iysical kmwledge. In order for 
physical knowledge to be useful for the child it nn»t be organized In such a way that 
it is accessible for the purpose of problem solving and efficient interaction within 
the mvironment. New failormation taken k\ Is conH^ared with existing infcrmation 
nuulting in the expanskm or dumglng of kleas and cmoepts. This process is 
referred to by Piaget as accommodatiwi to the real world. It is felt that the child 
strives for a balance between assimilation and accommodation. This balance, or 
equillbratitm, enahtes the cMkA to take in btformaticm from the physical world, and 
to organl2e and comprehend it In relation to klr^y existing concepts, such new 
knowledge is thus made UMful for the diild ki adapting to the world aromd him. 
Strategies used by the chUd in bringing ord»^ to the influx of information is 
described as foUowss Ca) dassificatton of biformatlon aocordli^ to tht degree of 
likeness or difference, and, qualities the object or event might have, such as, 
function, color, shape, source, etci Ct>) seriatkm or the sequential and to^cal 
ordering of objects or events as to size, qi»ntity, or quality; Cc) spatial relatksns in 
regard to body awareness, position direction, and distance in relation to other 
objects} (d) temporal relatkxis or ordering events along a tie <fimensfa»i such as the 
beginnii^ and endfaig of events, length of time within time perkids, and the ordering 
of events in time. In ordK* to umterstand object and event relatkms, the child mi»t 
act upon the worki annaid him and estaUish his partkailar level of adaptation within 
the logico-ntathematical realm. 

Social Knowlfldge. Social loiowledge is derived from interaction with others 
and is therefore external to the child. Rutes needed for living, working and playing 
in varied environments are learned throt^ sodal transmission. The chlkl is also 
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provided many opportunities to compare himself with others in the process of 
evolving a self identity and sense of auto!k>my . In social situations demanding 
cooperative behavior tbe child is encxnjraged to b»:ome less egoKientered and 
develop an awareness of the other person's point of view or perspective. Most social 
exchanges with peers in chilcfiiood take place in play settings. Types of play 
requiring social interaction includes socio^amatic play and games with rules which 
can be cooperative ami competitive in na^a%. S(Kdo-<k-ama c^ be described as 
recreations of ev«it$ or episodes that have been observed by the child. These plays, 
so to speak, can be realistic or imaginative in nature. They require the child to 
assume the role of anotiter and ^us provide a vehicle for perspective taking or 
"standing in someone else's shoes,** Ckmes with rules require children to ccmform to 
an imposed structure and as siKdi engender tiie growth of cooperatie behavior. This 
too encourages perspective taking and also re<pilres a high tevel of mental alertness 
and activity. Cooperative games such as Mulberry Bush or Loniton Bridge rec^iire 
tmitatkMi and alertness for cues. Competitive games are refK-esented by the 
following} musical chairs; pin the tail (m tiie (tonkey; aiming at a target followed by 
throwing, kicking or pushing; race^ Duck, Duck, Goose, etc. Such games encourage 
the child tos mentally represent objects or events without actually seeing them thus 
enhancing representational ability, employ impulse control, engage in hypotheses 
testing through the evaluation of past events and formulation of future predictions. 
Use of verbal and gestural communication is frequently required as part of play 
activity. Development of communication ability is an ii.i port ant aspect in the 
transmiskm of stKual knowled^ as well as ackiing to ti» ridmess of social 
in^actkxns. 

Representational Knowte<j^. The ability to mentally represent objects and 
events which are not physically present is one of the most significant developn^ntal 
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achievements ol the child. Through the representational process the child is able to 

perform mental operations or mental experiments on a level other than th* physical, 

and in tinme frames other than the here and now. In order for mental rqw^sentation 

to develop the diild must be able to visualize objects he/she is not in perceptual 

omtact with. C^iect permanence Is a reiailt of the dulcfs increasing familiarity 

with the real world, and as a result of his/her physical cause and effect experiments 

carried out Tttifoi^"TKe iKMnsoryHro>tcff period which terminates at"apji>fx»air^^ 

two years of age. Whm d>ject permanence Is estabU^ted the diild is capable of 

creating a mmtal image of an <^^t or e^^t in its absence. It is importsit to 

understand that sudt representations vary in their level of abstractne» or distance 

from reality. Piaget hu CHitlirod three levels erf representaticHi: irKlex level, symbol 

level; and sign tevel. (See Appendix A, Figure 2 and 3). The following excerpt from 

The Cognitively Qri«ited Curriculum by Weikart et al. (1971) provides an easily 

understood description of these repre!»ntatk»nal levels. 

At the Uidex hkvel the child begins to deal with parts of ob^ts as being 
representative of the whole, and with certain "reference-giving ci^s" which 
can be taken as re|M%sentative of the objects. The cues the child has to deal 
with are often marks or sounds which are causally related to the ob^cts and 
therefore indicative or representative of them. To infer "duck" from duck 
footprints and "telephone" from the soimd of a ringing tele^ione are examples 
of representing objects givc»i less than complete physical evidence of their 
existence or presence. 

At the symbol tevel the child is able to deal with representations of 
objects that are distinct from the <^^cts. In other words, the representations 
are not part of, or causally related to, the real objects but exist as separate 
entities, so that the child must construct a link between the real object and 
the real object and the representation of it, Examples would be pictures, from 
the realistic (photographs) to the more abstract (line drawings), and clay 
models (including tlKsse made by the child). Included in this use of the body in 
representing ob^cts (xr events (termed "motor encoding"), sudi as whoi a child 
hqps like a rabbit (m- pret«Kis to be a f iie engine or makes tiw somd of a car, 
and tite me of ob^U to refxesent otiier (Ejects (^h as a block to repce^nt 
a car). 

The ultimate level in Piaget* s <Mitlines of tevels of representation is the 
sign teveJ, or representation through words. While the child is abte to use and 
respond to spoken words at the earlier levels of representations, written woi^ds 
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are the most abstract means of representation; they are a completely 
aurbitrary configuration of marks in a particular shape and arrangement. The 
ability to represent objects and events at ^is level, Cognitively Oriented 
Curriculum , but in cksveloping the diild' ability to represent on increasingly 
abstract planes, the curriculum does provide the prerequisites to this ultimate 
leveL FcNT example, when a specific word sudli as 'Vdixik** is verbalized w 
writtoi, ^ diUd, t»vtii^ gon« tivot^ ail tiie {xtKreding levels of 
repres^tation* can mentally construct the cmicept of duckness so that the 
word alone evokes vivid and meaningful mental images. 

Piaget draws a distinctijon between performance on the n^toric level and 
verbal performance. Until the -chUd has language, his manipulations of the 
environment are entirely physical. Language is obviously important in 
constructing and extending mental representations and Placet emphasizes its 
significant role in f^litatii^ the shift to representattonal thought. However, 
Piaget also contends that language is neither a necessary prerequisite nor a 
necessary consequence of the child*s ability to create repre:%ntations of 
himself and the work! and to make "meital experim«its,'* since a certain level 
of mental representation has to be reached in order to accumulate the fund of 
"mental pictiares" which serve as the initial referents for the envelopment of 
language. Ifowe^w, once he has aopjired iai^;i»ge, ttte (±dHS possesses an 
extremely effidoit tool for assimilating ami manipulating the mvironment, 
because language is such a precise encoder of environmental inlormation (pp. 
17-18). 



Project P.LA.GX.T Curricnihtm 
ki Center I¥<uginura 

Format 

(A) Project P J.A.G.E.T. Currkula use of fifteen instructkmal units. 

i. Each unit is &>troduced by iMans of a Unit Overview which 
contains the following sections: 

a) value and rationaii 

b) areas of coiKxi^Uial devek^ment covmd by the uni^ 

c) preperation of classroom for implcmeiting the unit; 
(0 ^^jomUx reference for matnriai tiMtir^ 

e) oral language practkae intended for use with pi^iis who are 
nonstandard Er^lish users to provUie additional language me 
qppcurtitfilties. 
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2. Following tfie unit overview is a grapKic outline ol instructional 
plans contains in each tMUt Ixrokai faito six academic areast 

a) sclenoe/sodal studies 

b) nwBic 

c) language arts 

d) art 

<) mathematics 

f) physical development 

3. Following the graphic outline faidiviffcial instructtonal plans are 
presented in outline form as well as descriptive instructions for 
dassroom application. 

(B) Project P J.A.C.E.T. Curricula use some ol ti« selected following. 

1. index of skills references to units 

2. storytellfa^ rationale and instructions 

storiest e45., The Three Uttle Plg^ The Three DiUy Goats Ck-uff; 
The Three Bearsi The Gingerbread Boy). 

4. bibliography oontainingc stories and poems} books; subject index; 
films and filmstrips; rocordingsj 

5. index of ki^ua^ devei(^m«it canfe 

6. son^s 

n. Units Used in Instruction 

» 

(a) Units were setected based on the richness of commimication and 

a^titive omtent. 

1. IMits using language arts are: 

1, Me; m, My Community, IV, The Zooj VII, Birds, Spide-s, and 
Insects; Vm, Lami Animals; IX, Transportatkm; XI, Sea Life; XHI, 
Our World. 
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2. Units kt^ng mathematics aret Ui, My Comimmityf IV, TKe Zoo, vn, 
Bir<^ Spiders, and ftisectsf vm, Lang Animals; DC, Transportation. 

3. Eight (8) units w«re setected in ail and these wUl concise the 
curriculum content for the faistructlonai year. 

ID. fcistructlonal ftanfaig 

1. Activities are buUt for kistmctkm by Project PJJ^G.E.T. Instructional 
Staff and the Center Researdi Assistant at an upcoming staff meeting* 

2. Activities developed will be recfef Ined accordb^ to Piagefs knowledge 
types i.e.,: physical knowledge, logto-mathematical knowledges social 
knowledge, rq»r^«itaj^siai knowledge. 

3. bistructional activity will be planned on a daily basis for center 
Instructional staff based on the content resulting from the activity 
selection process- 

«. Planning organizatkmal aids wiU includes (a) "Project PJ[.A.Gi£.T. DaUy 
Activity Plan" which will be used as a general planning guide; (b) 
"Activity Plan Format" as found foUkmif^ page 8-60 in Qttpter 8, 
"^licatiof» of the Cognitive^Devetopmental Penqwctive" descriptions 
of instnKTtional strat^ies. (Peters, Neisworth & Yawkey, In press.) 

5. Evaluation of individiml chUd performance wiU be based on Ql»ervatlonal 
documentation itting Ihs ftrmat i»x>victed in Oiapter 8. 

Conclusten 

Project P.I.A.G.E.T. seeks outcomes that will prepare participatbig bilingual 
children for a successful experience in the regular English knf^ge early childhood 
educational program of the Bethtehem (PA) Area School District. It is hoped that a 
result of this intervention with these childr«i will be curious learners who have 
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a(te<mate command of the English language, whUe they stIU maintain an awareness 
and appreciation of their Hispanic cultural heritage. An effort will be made to 
cooperate and coordinate Center programs with other ongoing educational programs 
and to welcome inquiries from the Community and otha* interested parties. 
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APPENIHX A 



DATES 



PR03ECT P4^.GJi.T. 
DAILY ACTIVITY PLAN 
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CENTERi 



PHYSICAL KNOWLEDGE 



Heading 


General Information 


Objectives 


Materials 


Presentatkm 


Extefisions 


EvaltMition 




















LOGIO-MATHEMATICAL KOWLEDGE 






9:23-i(hOO 


















SNACK - NUTRITIOl 


[4 






10:00-10:15 

* 


















FREE PLAY 






I0:l>-10!*5 


















SOaAL KNOWLEDGE 






10:«> 5-11:15 












• 






REPRESENTATIONAL KNOWLEDGE 






11:15-11:30 
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Taken from: Preschool educatiw^ Ttwwy and jyactice. (Peters, Neisworth Yawkey, 1982, in press.) 
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LEARNING aomaS !^ OErn^/SCHOOL 

Inttodbictlpii 

Youf^ children are active, curious learners who spend much time and energy 
exploring the environment. They Nive special kiterests and need freedom to move, 
choose activltto. and be actively invc^ved. As they puruse interests and curtosity in 
school ^ out of school, chikfren gain expertoices ^t build a knowledge base. Ifs 
important that teachers and parents gukie these experiences and provide an 
environment that encourages active involvement since learning evolves naturally 
from the thinip chUcfa^ <ki. Through "doii^ children team about themselves, 
others, and the world. 

One way that parats and teadiers can provkle activities that help meet 
individual needs and foster learning is throu|^ the use of learning centers. Hie 
purpose of this paper is tos (a) explain what a leamii^ center is, (b) give a ratk>nale 
tar using c«iters, and (c) develop a moctel for buUdli^ and using learning centers in 
the school and the home. 
Whist Is a Learning Center 

A ksamir^ center is "a (^lectkm of »:tlvitles devolved around a topk:, 
theme, skiU or sub)ect.«that provides students with activities at varylr^ levels of 
difficulty and complexity** OCaplan, et al., 1975, p. 12). The center should be 
planned around skiU and Interest areas of the chUd. It shouki aUow for active 
involvement and be motivating and fun. Centers may be used on a scheduled or self- 
selected basis. Mdst learning centers provide feedback to the chiki, and often they 
act as teachers. They can be designed to provkte practice, reinforce skills, or teach 
new skills. Some activities are desiyied for use by iwUvWuals whUc some call ior 
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small fToiip activity. The caregiver's style as well as the chUdren^s needs will 
determine exactly how a center Is used. 
Why Use Genters? \ 

Learning centers promote exploration They provide a means 

for children to satisfy curMtyp leam new things, «nd practice skills. OUferent 
learning styles and individual needs can be met thrmigh the use of ccsiters. Children 
k^urn to make choices, wortc kidepsKkenty or In small groups, cooperate, and work 
and piay without constant tmhrn* direction. 

The learning center q^xt>adi also frees the teacher to work with individuals 
and small groups. Also* parents can provide activltks that constructively occupy 
their children's time. As chikbren work on center activities, caregivers can <A>serve 
and gather inlormatkm about work habits and skills. 

Learning centers can be used to promote growth in any area. They can 
become the core of an open education program or be a strong addition to any 
curriculum ^^^roadi. 

Although the learning center fimctions as a teadter, it does not replace the 
teacher or parent. The caregiver must construct the center and monitor its use. 
How Do You Make And Use a Center? 

There are 7 main steps in bidkfif^ a learning centers (a) select ob^ctives, (b) 
plan activities, (c) gather materials, (d) construct the center, (e) provide clear 
directions, (f) provide for feedb^, ami (g) develop a record keeping system. 

5^ It Select Oblecttves. First you need to choose a focus for the center. 
You may want to choose a unit topic, a subject of interest to the child, or a skUl 
area. It*s impor^t that you icteitif y specific behaviors that you want the chiUl to 
(k>monstrate. For example, you may want your child to be able to dioose clothing 
appropriate for different kinds of weather, or in school you may be working on a unit 
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•n the seasons ami want the children to distinguish seasonal characteristics. With 

his as a focus, you arc ready to proceed to Step 2* 

Step 2s Plan Actlvltlet. Now you imat setect and ^an ^aecUic activities that 

tfiii meet the objectim in Step 1. It*s good to provkte several activities that 
iddress the same objective. This gives kids a chance to choose and provides more 
;>ractice on a given skilL Try to select activities that are fun, call for active 
involvement and manipulatioti, and provide reinforcement or practice in related 
developmental areas. For eiampte, you can use gam^ cut-paste activities, models, 
puzzles, tape recorders, art Ideas, sorting games, stories, matching objects, 
worksheets, beads btodo, sand, ^ter, etc. Many activltl^ can be home-made. 
You can also take ideas from workbooks and ootorlng books. 

It is a good idea to ske^ out a pkn of your activities at this point. An 
activity designed for the previous focus foUowss 



WINTER f^T WINTER 




Fififfe 1 - Sorting 

The child will sort pictures 
into (^ks of those tiiii^ that 
pertain to wbiter end those 
wMchdonot. 



Step 3i Gather Materiaia. In this step you simply gather aU the materials that 
you need to make the activities as well as all the materials the chiki will need to 
carry out the activities. You may need poster board, boxes, cans, magazine books, 
bkxrks, etc. Get all the supplies you'll need. Swe boxes and coffee cans are great 
for storing activities. You'll need to consider space for display of centers as well as 
storage when centers are finished. 
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It's good to have all student supplies right at the center. This lacilltates 
managennent when the center is being used- 
Step ^: Construct the Center. Now you are ready to put all of the activities 
and materials together. How you actually display the center will depend on space 
available and intended use. You need to select a space in the classroom or at home 
where you can set up the activities after you've put them together. You may use 
peg N>ards, boxes, shelves, poster board, tablecloths fold up, bulletin boards, plastic 
bins, etc At home you may have a special room or place in a room where centers 
cam be stcM^. 

It's very important tti&t the activlttes are readily accessible to the child. If 
he/she has to hunt for the center or go to a lot of effort to get it, probably the 
center will not be usck] too mudi. As you put your center together, make sure that 
it is colorful and attractive, something a child would like and want to use. 

Stq> Us Provide CHractlofis. You'll need to dearly separate and label the 
activities at your center. Also, j^ce signs with simple directions at each station. 
Even if your child is a nonreader , it is good to have a directions card. You can use 
pictures and symbols with the words. As you explain the directions to the child, 
point to the words on tiie direction card. This will help iHJild a readiness for reading. 
Also, when you get the center out at a later date, the card will refresh your 
n^mory. 

Children will iwed dlrectiais about using the materials and the center in 
general. They need to know how to <k» the activity, but they also need to know when 
they can use it and how n»ny people can use the center at one tinw. 

This is especially important in the classroom. You'll need to establish a 
system for managing cwiter use. This may be dwie with signs at each 
$tatk>nl@@H may play here,** etc. Or, some teachers prefer to have necklaces 
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coded ior each station. Then the child must have ^ appropriate necklace to go to 
the center. Some teachers simply put the given amount of chairs at each station. 
With young children, it's important not to expect them to remember. Put up a 
reminder. 

Step 6: Provide Feedbadc Make sure that you try to make your activities as 
self-correcting as possible. Doing the activity should provide feedback to the child, 
or you should provide a means for checking the activity when it is finished. If you 
provide a way for the child to check his/her own work, then feedback will be 
quicker. This also allows you to be wwking with another child. For example, many 
activities can be color coded or picture coded on the back. Sorr^ things like puzzles 
will not work unless completed correctly. 

The activity discussed earlier can be made self-correcting by placing the same 
winter symbol - fiT'l^ - oi^ back of all winter pictures and the symbol crossed 
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out >n the non-wint^ - T^dl • You omld also just i»e colored <bts on tiMs back. 
In this way you would use the pictures for another center at a later date. 

Step 7s Develop a Record Keeping System. For classrooms especially, you'll 
want a way to check on the students' progress on the center. You can make a chart 
with names down the sicte arni activities numbered or picture coded across tl^ top. 
If you laminate this chart, you can use it over again. Have students check off their 
names after they complete an activity. You can make certain activities mantfaitory 
by placing a special code by the activity and allow others to be optkinal. 
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Figure 2 - Record Keeping 
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This record keepii^ system aUows you to teil at a giance how students are 
progressing. It also helps students see how they are doing, and gives them 
responsil^ity in checking off work, and builds beginning graphing ddlls. 

In the home, parents may wmt to keqp a small diart ami aUow tiie chUd to 
check off activities that are completed. , You may want to give swne reinforcement 
or special treat for completed centers. 

Centers can be used in the home and school to promote inde p en d ence, 
exploration, and learning. The steps in building and using centers are applicable to 
both settings. Centers should provide leamit^ activities that provide fun and build 
skills. Activities can be made, or purchased materials can be used in centers. By 
providing active experiences with the leamii^ centers, parents and teachers can 
foster natural leamii^ processes. 5y "dc^ig** clUldrcn learn about themstives, 
othvs, and the world. Parent snd t^diers play a big part In helping tfiis happen. 
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Chapter 3 

Learning to Read In a Second Language: 
Implications lor Cultural Adjustment 
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introductfain 

The purpose of this paper is to share with you some thoughts and experiences 
in the use of reading as a tool for cultural adjustnmt. Reading is kilned from a 
psychomotor perspective as the movement of the eyes from left to right ami from 
top to bottom of a pagei from a linguistic perspective reading serves the purpose of 
enhancing vocabulary; and from a cognitive per^sective reeling serves as the tool 
that is used to comjM^henNd the thou|^t process of people around m and theu- 
«ivir«im«it. 

On the otiier h^ cultural adjustn^t rmy be described as Ihe process 
whereby children begin to interact with the environment. That is, children begin to 
5< ch for categories of knowledge that significant adults have and use in organizing 
their behavi«*. The children that are able to imitate and to adjust their behavior 
and thoughts to ^ir mvironment, are perceived as well adjmted. 

Culture is knowledge organized in such a way that the members of a society 
may find it useful and meaningful. The culture of a society is realized, that is, 
made <.«>parent, in the behavim* of iti members as evidence in the then^ expressed 
through writing. A writer makes available to the reading information that can be 
shart^y imderstood, interpreted, or m some fashion ma<fe meaningful. 

In effect the first contact that members from one linguistic and cultural group 
may have with another is through lij^ture. TYte way that children in the public 
school system of Puerto Rito may learn about the United States, Latin America, or 
Africa is through reading. 
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DSmenskxtt of Readbig 

Smith (1980) suggests that the process of reading involves touer simultaneously 
operating and processing levels: perceptual, psychotinguistic, cognitive and 
affective. The reader must be able to physically (1) perceive the written symbol, (2) 
must be able to decode the symbol into linguistic sense, (3) refer the linguistic units 
to his/her cognitive base for meafiing or "meaning inferring" and affective 
associations. The result of transition from written symbol to psychological meaning. 
Reading without meaning is not reading . 
Reaifing as fn^ormation Procesk^ 

Carroll (196*) defined reading as the activity <if reconstructing by the reader * 
of an oral message graphically encoded by the writer. This reconstnxrtion then 
generates meaning in the same way that a comparable spoken message would be—by 
processing with the reader^ already functioning linguistic skills. 

Goodman (!966) posited the oral reconstruction prior to linguistic processing. 
However, Goodman expands the decoding process into processing via three distinct 
systems: graphophonic . syntactic, and semantic. Goodman additionally proposes a 
hypothesis testing stage where the reader is processing information and making 
(fecjisions an meaning based i^joh a comparis(»i of the agre^mMcnt of the text with 
linguistic expectations estabUdwd by the implicit (otowiec^e of ttw language. 

Ruddell (1969) shows reading as a cognitive process which gathers infra-mation 
and actively tests the reader's hypothesis about what the reader expects, I have in 
the past indicated that all readers would read material in accordance with such a 
model and consequently would, at a certain point, guess wrong. Students learning to 
read in a second language would not recover l^gpi wrong guesses or miscues in their 
overall reading performance. They would instead fall into a vicious cycle of 
previous wrong informatic»i leading to later wrong predictkms. 
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Students who learned to read In the first language would ise a minimuni of 
text sampling to derive meanin«; by using words, language, and reading knowledge. 
Converseiyi in order to derive tfie same amount of meanings, stuv^mts learning to 
read in the second language would probably have to sample much more from the 
text. Smith (1973) suggests that word by word reading would prove detrimental 
because no meaningful relationship would be established between words. One would 
be forgotten before the next word was built, thus no comprehension would be 
possible. 

Pupils who are begiraiing to read in their dominant language presumably have 
aU the skills prerequisite to the task, including not only a rathw complete command 
of the grammar and lexicon but also aich skills as makurig^mparisons, 
categorization, and rule-formati<m throi^h hypothesis testing. The pupt^beginning 
to read in a second language usually does not have these skills—at least not to the 
same degree. Chomsky (1975) suggests that in languages which use an alpl^betic 
system there is a high degree of predictabiity between graj^mcs and phonemes. 
However, this is not useful in prw^ssing imtil ami unless tte readw has a high 
de^ee of command over batix pl¥9f»logy and lexicmi of tiw langua^. The second 
language reader, seems doomec^^to use the strategies which are kr^wn to retard and 
inhibit the beginning native-spcak^g readers from achieving their potential. 
Processii^ in a Second Languge 

Cziko (1978) reports that reading emj^sizes that tiie reacter uses contextual 
iniormation more thwi visual infwmatiwi from written materiaL contextual 
information used by a reader is of three types: syntactic, semantic, and discourse. 

McNamara (1970) hypothesized that the slower rate of reading in a second 
language does not permit the readers time to think about what they have read 
before moving oti to the next segment of the text. The problem in reading the 
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sec^md language <^ta's arMmd an inai^^te grasp of vocabulary, phrases, and 
syntactic structures* 

Overall it seems that research (Czlio*, 1978; Evans, 1977; Gomez, 1976; 
Hudelsm LopeZt 1975; and McNamara 1970) done with bilinguals does indeed support 
the information processing model of reading. The (ttsparity between reading skills in 
both lai^uages or between bilingual kamer*s perfcHrmuvse and the accepted lorm 
for Utieratiff« monoUnguais is thm tiie nwNunre of tiie «k^i» (or lack of siKxess) of 
any prc^^nun. 

SeccNid Umgiage readii^ instructiwi is bi a state of flux« ^>pmntly thwe is, 
indeed, a transfer of processing strategtes (mce the reader is past a certain point in 
the acf^lutim of tiie seomd lwgi»ge. This (MXificuency tevel has not be«i 
estabU^)ed. Hme spend improvif^ first language reading speed and 
oomprd^skm has a dotid>ie revmrd. Thst Intoisive/extenslve diaciasicMn is not yet 
settled although motivatton provided by texts the learner feels of Interest 
apparently can overcome some skiUs defk:ieh(^es. Considerably more and better 
reaeardi needs to be done in tills area. 
Mipation, Adaptatkm, and Resetttement 

One of the problems which is ctnrentiy being confronted by the Department of 
Public Instructkm of Puerto Rk:o is the return nugrant (Chameco, 1981). Kavestky, 
197S; Prewin Dia*:, 1981; Ramm P^rea, 1972, 1978^ and Seilhamer and Prewitt 
Diaz, 1982 have studied the educational problems of the migrant child in Puerto 
Rico and Pennsylvaiia. There are many issues that migrant populations are 
confrmited with, such ass language and culttral roles, the need to i«^tify a support 
system, personal and socioeconomic vv'iabtes, economic ^ptatkm and ediK3ti<mal 
adaptation. In this sectk>n tet \» explore some of the raeds of the "Neoricans" as 
return migrant children are called in Puerto Rico. 
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When a non-native Puerto Rican child ^ters IHierto Rican schools, that child 
is confronted with at least three dimensions of intercultttf'al competence that s/he 
nHJSt understand and master. These dimensions are (1) abiUty to deal with 
psychological stress, (2) abiUty to communicate effectively, and (3) ability to 
estabish interpersonal relations. The coping skilis for childret in diverse 
environments are quite new. Th««fore children find themseWes performing 
familiar tasks in a modified style. Thm are often a number of themes or modes of 
int^-actiiMi in a culture whid; are commcm to a wide lange of situations and 
therefore the proper use must be learned. 

The difficuitks of social interaction and communicatkm arise in several main 
areas (Argiye, 1982): langiage, non-verbal communicatkms, rules of social 
situations, social relationships, motivation, and cwicepts and ideologies. Three basic 
areas iiave been fcHfl^ to be sua:»s^ul in the (xrocxss of adji»tment, e^>ecially in 
combination. These include language^leaming, educational methods, and reading. 
Lfaiguistic and Cuhnral Adjustinent 

Accj^iring proficiency in the par«iis motl^ tmgm (the diUdHt L2i Spanish) is 
(me of tiie first re<^irements ki tiie process of cultiaral adji»tn»nt. Learning w 
language means learning to be a part of a new social system, and this in turn may 
mean having to relinquish etemmts. Thek cqsii^ patterns have be«f) learm^ within 
previous oiitural context and, adaptive strategies which are suitable in a home 
environment may no^H^ apfH'c^iate in a new oivironment. 

Belief systems, values, and cultural roots run very deep. This should not be 
surprising when it is considered that the cultural roots of people have evolved for 
centuries. Whether addressed explicitly or implicitly, the importance of culture as a 



variable in Adjustment and resettlment permeates the <vhote fxoc^ss. It is in this 



process tha 



reading materials that provide knowledge about history and culture 
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should be the core of any program for return migr^t children that are involved in a 
dual language learning process. Literacy as a cultural adaptive tool must be 
c^n^iasUsed* 
Educational Adapti^ 

Education for children ranks very high among resettlement goals of the return 
migrant familtes, so that schools become for them a very important resource. 
Because of language and cultural differences, however, some return migrant 
children find it extremely difficult to take advantage of ediKiational opportimities. 

Language teaming and cultural adjustment are processes which are 
Inextricably Interwoven* The sdwol experience of return migrants ClMderhiU, 1981) 
indicates that adjustment to the educational system by return migrant chik&en 
often brbigs on conflicts m the home between the younger and the oid^ generations. 
In the current educational programs the return migrant chiJkiren experiences in the 
school must be linked with f amUy experfences in the home and vice-versa. In the 
final analysis, successful educattonal and cultural adjustment means that children 
ieam how to live comfortably between two cultures, the oW and the new. 
Readbig at a Tool for h^kotamnt 

A revtew of the U^attare (And«m, 1976| Ebel, i978| Lado, 1977; MaUett, 
1977; and Thonis, 1970) has reveated that there are fumtenmitally two approaches to 
classroom practices for teaching renting to fkial language (bilingual) teamers. The 
most widely used approadi is to use methods and techl^ies which have proven 
»iccessful with monolingual readers. The second approach is to adopt techniques 
used by foreign lai^uage Educators. 

bi terms of school progran» lor the return migrant children (LEP or LSP) there 
is the ad<ted dimension of the second lan^iage. Approaches to teach reading to this 
population separate into two basic tlu-ustss (1) treating the children essentially as if 
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they were monolingual English/Spanish speakers, and (2) teaching reading as one of 
several components of th^ school program. In the first approach the texts and 
techniques are transierr^ from the moiolii^ual dassitKHn with minor modification. 
In tti« secoiKl there is cw^d^able attention to dtevelqping an oral language 
competency to which literacy is being added (Smith, 1910). Teaching writing skills 
at the same time as readuig seems to have an influence on re^ng adiievement 
(Esterellas and Regan, 1966; Paine, 1974; and Rodriguez, 1969). 

Smith (1980) reports that due to the concurrent teaching of both the second 
language and second language literacy in many l^ingiMd programs, the language 
experiCTce approach is often used for an initial introduction to reading. In general 
th« best ratimale tar tiiis tedvuque is that it allows the learimr (1) to sect the direct 
connecticm betweim oritl speedi and ura'itter^ symtxils and tlmt (2) It introikioes 
reading within a context of familiar experiences, and vocabulary structures. This 
writar would recommend this apfHrtach in acklition to the basal a{^roach as a metiKKi 
of teaching how to read in a second language as an activity of cultiaral ad|mtmctit. 
Conclusion 

In the sense that a person's home language, the mother tongue (LI), is 
absolutely more a part of him/Nnr tl^ any otl^ human characteristic, it seems 
almost inhuman to deny fundamental education through that medium. As a "human 
right", as a medium of cultural heritage, and expression, the mother tongue seems to 
have both a right to exist and a right to be ccmsidm-ed important. 
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EteatioMl Altonatives For 
Recent-Arrival Puerto Mean Students 



3o«^ O. Prewitt Diaz 

The purpose (rf thia paper is twofold. The first Is to explore the educational 
variables affecting the learning process of Puerto Rican ^ipUs. The second la to 
examine and suggest eteatlmai programs which have successfully aided this 
student population with the cultival adjustment demanded of any group forced to 
cope with the (fifficultles of comnrnnicating in a second language— tl» emotions, 
facts, values, and beUefs. While the first issue Is iMdque to Puerto Rlcan chUdren, 
the latter is common to any population of children with limited English prof icten^ 
(LeP). The programs s^ggested in thh paper are useful with any studmts 
confronting similar difficulties. 
Cultiral Adjustment 

Schools in the lAnlted States have become the vehicle for f ittbig millkms of 
immigrants into this country. There are approximately 3.6 million limited English 
proficiency CLEP) chkttren In the IMted States (Federal Register, Ai^t 5, 1980), 
Many of these are the children of Puerto Rlcan mlgrants/remigrants who are 
American citizens and travel back and forth from the Island of Puerto Rico to the 
mainland at wilL The chU^m tills migrant pc^^ilatton ar^ >^ a constant process 
of linguistic, psych^ogteal, and physical adjustment. 

r 

The scho(d systems, both on the mainland and the island, are Ul-equipped to 
deal with the ad^tment problem on the mlgrant/remigrant Puerto Rican children. 
This section will discuss the ttwee major variables that affect the cultural 
adjustment of Puerto Rican children: 1) migratii^remigration; 2) reading as a 
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process ol second language teanUngf and ^ attltiKtes toward second language 

learning and self-esteem. 

MUpvtton/Remlgration 

The first proUem is that the constant migration/remigration process has 
created a ^neratkm of students witii the same culturai roots but with different 
cultural patterns (Nogueras and Prewitt Diaz, 1981). These pupUs find themselves 
living and communicating in two different institutions, the home and the school, 
which are m^lmp^md on two different cultural ways of living, learning, and 
earning. The toahUlty to intep^te and Internalize tt» dual environment often 
causes the pi^il to behave in ways tradltional^r associated with syn^ms of 
emotional instability. 

A (Hipil is consiffered maladjusted when her/his behaviw- b significantly 
different from the expectattons of others Gtaii^badc and Stainback, 1980). There 
are two considerations which should be kept in mind when detar mining whether 
migrant/remigrant pupil's behavio- is consktered maladjusted. First, expectations 
vary among different soda! and cul^al groups. A partknilar behavior in one groi^ 
may be corakiered acceptable, white in anotto groi^[> the same behavlm- might be 
considered unacceptable. 

Secondly, the age of the pi^il displaying the behavior(s) has an Influence on 
whether or not the behavior is labeled as maladjusted. One of the dlsovpandes 
most frequently mentioned betweei Puerto Rkan piqiUs and Anglo teachers is that 
when Puerto Rlcan children are reprimanded they tend to lower their eyes as a 
symbol of respect. The ^acher might find this actkxi to be immatiffe, since on the 
mainland the same behavi«- ex{8«ses excessive modesty and lear of ^ults at the 
age of two or three. In other words, a behavior that might be viewed as normal at 
c t age in a cultiral group may be designated mala<bptive in amither cultiffal group. 
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Condont ^tm, ami Sueiro-Ross (1979) point out that an uoacc^tably iarge 
number of Puerto Rlcan pupUs have been categoKxed as anti-aodal» aggressive, 
withdrawn, anxima, and heiptess. These pupUs have been dla^iosed as maiad|usted 
or behavioraUy dbotdcr ed and placed in special classes. The hidden factor which 
causes many of these pupils to temporarily exhiMt such behaviors as withdrawal, 
poor academic achievement, aggression, and helplessness is migration/remigration. 
Most schools do not have adequate programs to help the pupils kt the adjustment 
process, and the majority of the parents lack the skills needed to help thek children. 

There are factors whteh must be considered when dealing with recently arrived 
Ehierto Rlcan pupils. These factors are as foUowsi (1) the cuttural experience, 
including norms and values on the mainland (the extent to which the child has 
und^gone soclallzatkm)} (2) the parents' expectations (hopes and fears) for the 
child; and (3) the economic situation of the parents as {Kojected to the child. 

Reading as a process of second ianauage laan^. 

The most serious Ulbigial education probtem is that p^^lh fall behind in their 
acquisition of content area skills (i.e^ social studtes or science) because they are 
attending classes while still teaming the language used to teach those classes. 
Though It is natural for UngidstlcaUy different pupUs to exhibit such a lag as they 
learn English, minimizing this lag is very Important. Often, these pi^Us have been 
identified as havli^ deficiencies which can eventually i^ to placement In special 
education classes, kt districts whK*e bilingual education programs do not exist, 
these pupUM are often placed In remedial reading prograno. 

Reeding, a ma^ tool bi the acquisltkm <a those other skUls, presents 
problems for those who are leambig to read a second lai^uage. Skbmer (1957) 
e)q>lained the natural process of learning to read as a stimubis-re^xmse reactkin. 
His theory claimed that pupils first master the associations of single sounds and the 
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tetters necessary for the expression ol single **words." Later» pi4>ils face the task oi 
further combining the initial words to form m^ comptete thoughts, utterances, and ^ 
sentences. Puplbf progress when learning to read paralels their increasing 
vocabulary as well as their increasing verbal skills. 

However, for the oMer pupU who is teaming a second language, teaming is not 
natural or Intuitive as a child's stimulusnresponse learning. For the older pupils, the 
iaf^Suage teanUi^ process is a structured sialyl of the inlverse, not just a Ust of 
responses. The pufHi teaming to read a second language must construct, te a new 
Ittiguage, and thte tovolves more than merely coUectli^ a random of infinitive 
numbn- of words (Co^y, 1979). This prooe» of teaming to read involves both 
memory and construtive thinking. 

Goodman (1971) described reading as a proo^ during which the p«4>U works to 
ctecode a written message* This decodfa)g Is a circular process fai which the pupils 
sample various ideas and meanings; predicts, or guesses at, not only words and so 
forth, but the dlrectiim of the reading^ extent} tests, or compares, their own 
translation with previous transiattens in order to test their accuracy; and affirms 
that the transtetion thay have decoited is in agreement with prevteus knowledge of 
the reading. At this point, the pupil begins the cycte of sampling (Coedy, 1979, p. 
5). 

Goodman also refers to learning to read in a second language as a guessing 
game, directly influenced by pi^fs native laiq^uage ai»lity as well as their way of 
thinidng. CkxKiman indicates that all pi^ite <te, at t'«nes, gMSs inconrectly. TNe 
effects of wron^ guei^tr^ vary from unimportant to serteis. It is posslbte for 
children learning to read in a second language do not recover from wrong guesses, 
and as a result, these pupils could fail into a vicious cycle in which wrong guesses* 
thus incorrect information, lead to incorrect predictions. 
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Chikfren who learn to ki a first languagie would have little trouble 
visualizing Images in order to derive the meaning by using worcb, language, and 
readk^ knowied^. Convaraeiy pupils leamb^ to read in a sec«id language probably 
have to woii. much harder in order to visualize and comprehend the content of a 
text. Smith (197^ argued that tetter-by-letter or word-by-word reading wouM be 
harmful because no meaningful relationship would be established between words. 
One word would be forgotten before the next was built; thus no comprehension 
^RW^^i^^J ^^^^ ^jc^j^il^^^^^^ 

Coady (1979) indicates that reading comprehension resulted from the combined 
influence of three factorsi higher level conceptual abilities, background knowledge, 
and process strategies. Conceptual abilities are important in reading 
comprehension. The typical reader acquire skills of reading by moving from 
concrete strategies, such as usbig pictures or object, to more abstract strategies* 
such as rea^ig fOr meaning. 

Furthermore, Yorlo (1971) claimed that dlffk^ty In learning to read a second 
lai^uage could basically be traced to lack of knowledge of this lai^uage. Also 
important was the fact that, at aU tevela of ability and at ail times, there was 
interference of the native langus^ ^ 108). Yorto pofaited out that for the Mcond 
language teamed, the prediction of future cues is restricted by imperfect knowledge 
of the language and sometimes the world that language describes. Because learning 
a second language requires recall of unfamiliar cues, a piqsirs memory span is very 
short; therefore, the piqiil Mity forgets the cues prevkni^y stored. These two 
factors make associations insecure skiw and difficult. 

Allen (1973) 'umd that the number of eye fixattens and regressions does not 
differ between native language readers and those learning to read in a second 
lai^uage. However, differences are found in the duration of tNs fixation. 
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A{»parently, second language learners do not extract ^rge number of sainptes, clear 
visual Images, from the text. As a result, tfiey spend more time working on a 
sampling c reconstrucing the text. Therefore, a comprehension loss caioed by a 
poor use of process strategies seems to occur. 

Additionally, Kolers (1972) found that while reading aloud, bllinguals would 
substitute an equivalent word b the other language when misreading and would not 
correct such suHstitution. It ai^iears that what was stored in memory was meaning, 
not ihe wwds as defined by a partlcul^* language. 

Coady (1979) points out an additional way in which the process of teaming to 
read a secciid l%nguage differs from learning to read a first lai^uage. There is the 
fact that a great deal oi r ( Aity to read transfers automatically. 

The Puerto Rican |>upils who have developed learning ddUs in their native 
language should be ready to transfer i^ skiUs when reading in tiie second language 
(Mackey, Barkman, and 3ordan, 1979). A problem arises for the diikiren who do not 
have oral English skiP' least equal to the desired reading skill level. Reading 
comprel^nsion depends on undentainiing whidi in turn, ctepemis up«i e3q>aritfice. In 
order &or pupils to understand a reading passage in English, they mtat first be able 
to relate to the t<^cs discussed k\ ^ text by drawing from exp«rtoK«s they )mve 
had. 

In sum, reading conr^diiansim) b often defuied as ob^ining meaning in a 
language tlurough its writtftn repres«itation. The meaning obtaiMd from a written 
passage > dependent upon various thou^t processes because reeding involves 
thought as a vehicle of complex thinlcing (Coady, 1979). 

Attitudes toward second language learning and self-esteem. 

The importance of self-esteem to academic success had be«i clearly 
esta^li^ied within educatiwial psycholo^. Recent research in the areas of self- 
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esteem bilingual education incflcates that bilingual e<lucation programs enhance 
the self-esteem of jjnipUs. 

Coopersmlth (i9€7) Mentlfies the role of self-esteem as the evaluative 
attitudes toward self. Cooperanlth suggests that persons with low self-esteem are 
less capable to resisting pressures to conform, while persons with high self-esteem 
are more Ukely to assume an active role in social groups and express views 
frequently and more effectively. Therefore, It Is posidble that diUAren with high 
self-esteem wUl be better adapted to the school setting and learn the second 
knguage faster than those laddng a developed self-esteem. 

The process of leamifig a second language Is atoe affected by motivational 
variables, one of which Is the attitude toward the language to be learned. Gardner 
and Lambert (1972, p. 226-227), reported that adults who are <fissatlsfled with 
positions within their own cultural group tend to learn rapidly another language 
which allows them to become m e mb ers of a new group. In addition. Tang (1972) 
found significant interactions between methods of teaching second language reading 
and the attitudes ^ learners tviward thdr tei^^ as weU as the langua^ to be 
learned. 

The function of self-esteem Is Importet In that It seems to explato why some 
Paxils are more succesrful In graspb^ a second lai^iuage than others, h further 
explains wh/ some pi^ do not integrate Into the raali»tream omununlty as quldcy 
as oth«^ Lambert (1967) si^^ that once a pupil formulates a positive attitude 
toward learning a second language, self-esteem increases and the student tends to 

Of equal Importance to the devetopment of self-esteem In l^lln^al programs 
is the need for second lai^uage learning to reftect the perceptual develc^ment of 
pupils, bi particular, recent arrivals from Puerto Rk» who enter mainland schools 
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possess varied learning skiUs. More importantly, all their learning abUittes ware 
developed from within a Spanish/Puerto Rican socio-cultiffal-Unguistic framework. 
When reading development is arrested diring Intense sound language learning the 
pi^»Us often su£[er from a loss of self-esteem. Prewltt Diaz (1979) found that this 
results in cultural behavior amfUcts which often cause pufils to dNip out of school. 
The result is a large number of adults who never develop sufficient abilities in either 
language and remain unable to attain successui achievement within the mainstream 
of society. 

Educational Alternatives Asisting the Puerto Rican 
PupXt$ to Learn in Two Lai^uages 

The following section discusses some alternative programs for pupils. The two 
most important factors when dealing with pupils have been identified as language 
and cultural adjustment. Public schools have tra<fitismally assumed that the schools 
responsibility is to teach English to the pupii as soon as possible. The question of 
cultural adjustment is usually not dealt with until the pupil begins to exhibit 
negative behavior in the classroom. 

fri the following pages a series of echicatlonal programs designed to help the 
Puerto Rican piqxUs develop the second lai^[uage and perceive themselves positively 
is sii^gested. 

The New Arrival Center (NAC) 

The NAC is part of a I^Ungual program in a large city in ttm ftortiwast. Its 
primary responsibUty is to serve as an intake unit for LEP pupils entering the school 
system from IHierto Rico, Porti:q(aly Italy, «id Poknd. 

The Center is staffed by a Team Leacter (Reading Teacher), a Bilingual Special 
Education teacher, and a BUingial tutor. Several other persons, a School 
Psychologist, Gukiance Counselor, a Social Worker, and a Nurse, are attached to the 
NAC on a part-time ba^ls* 
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The aim of the NAC Is to mabntreain the pt^Hht so there is an open policy. 
The Center is designed to provide st;q>portive services to the L£P pupils enterli^ the 
school system for the first time. The pupiis are tested for language dominance in 
Cngliih and thek native lai^jage, ic r cened by the school nurse and the NAC staff. 
An Individual Educational Program OE^ is then formulated in order to satisfy the 
specific needs of the pmiils. Once the intake process is completed, the pupil is 
assigned to a unit within the bilingual pr^ram. Another role of the NAC is to serve 
as a ddJl development center for LEP ptqOb in the areas of first and second 
language development as well as math computation. The pupil may pwtldpato in 
the NAC anywhere from one to three pM'lods a day, five days a week, for as loi^ as 
one year. The pupifs progress determines the points and time when he/she will be 
placed into the regular school program. 

The room is set up so that there is a number of teaming centers. The learning 
centers are decorated with pictures. The words, printed in colors that symbollac 
pronunciation, are attached to the pictures. There are maps of Italy and Portugal, 
as well as pictures and stories about famoin Puerto Rican Americans, in the 
laming centers, the pi^sils practice listening and speaking skills with others who are 
at the same level and with teachers who themselves migrated to the United States. 
Aftei' a few months, the pupils feel more confktent. They be^to do their 
homework, begin even to like the school and perhaps the city. 
The Bilingual Lar^uage Devekyroent Center CULOO 

T^e purpose of this prof^wm Is to help bllbigual pi^ils devel^ reading skills in 
order to enable them to functkm in the subject arras, as well as to help them find 
pleasure in reatfing. A second goal is to present, and to remediate where necessary, 
Ungulstlc difficulties interferring with correct goal expression in the first and the 
second lai^uage. 
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Designed to imptement an edi^tional pro-am which would provide nH>re 
alternatives, the BLDC was responsible to each pupiPs needs, capabilities, interests, 
and learning style. Two clusters (English and Spanish) were organized within the 
Cent«*. In ^ Englii^ dLia^, faistmction was provkied fai tiiie foikiwing areas 
communicatlcHi skills (reefing and language arts) and social studies. The pupils took 
nnathematics and science in the regular school program. 

The Spanish duster provided services predominantiy to pupils planning to 
return to Puerto Rico. Three native^peaklng teachers helped tiie Puerto Rican 
pupUs to adjust to a new teaming environment, btstnictlon was provMed In reading 
and language arts, ESL, and social studies. These classes were taught in both 
Spanish and English thus allowing the ^xpUs to develop academically while learning 
English. Additionally, pupils were nequired to take mathematics and science in the 
regular school program. 

In an attempt to create a learning environment where success was possible for 
all pupils, a no-failure instruct ton program was instituted, dividing the school year 
into nine cycles. Each cycle contained the following elemenu: diagnostic tndiing, 
placement, prescrlptkm, instruction, and evaluation. When an faistiiiction imit was 
completed, the pt^il's wwk was evaluated and ^ percentage of nrastery 
(feter mined. After the pupils reached a mastery level of 90 percent, they were 
allowed to proceed to the next instriKrtiwial unit. However, if the pupil had 
difficulty grasping certain topics* an individualized pn^am was presoribed by the 
teacher. Consequaitly, the pt^U was ^dn re-cycl^ throi^ the material imtil 
reaching an accept^le tevel of ad^ievement. 
Saturday Reading Clkilc 

The Saturday Reading Clinic was operated as an adjimct to an instructional 
component in the school or In cooperation with a Reading Department of a local 
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coUege. The cUiUc was operated In a stor« front fai the target community so as to 
facilitate participation ei the tEP pi^is. The dinic was orated by a Reading 
Teacher, a R^aiflng Consultant, «id 3 to 15 gradiate students. This clinic would 
provide services to piq>Us with severe reading defictencies who were referred by the 

St 

school. One such cUnic in Hartford, Connecticut reported that the activity had been 
highly successful for students attending reguarty shovired a marked improvemant in 
reading (Prewltt, 1979). 
Tho Counsilim Grater 

The Counsding Center located in the Hartford Public High School was staffed 
by two teacher/oounsetors one €i whom Is UUnpnU The primary responsibility <^ 
the teacher/counselors was to assist pqpiis in solving school-related problems. 
Through bKUvkhial and groi^ contacts, dservation consultation, and the use of 
cumulative records, counselors were abte to assist pupHs, teachers, and parents In 
regard to future piannbig. 

At the Counseling Center the teacher/counselor became acquabited with new 
arrivals and the first tessm in the second language began. During wich lesson the 
pupils sat in a circle and were I n str uc ted to communicate with one another on any 
subejcts and in any sequence they chose. They initiated the conversation in their 
native language. The teach^/counsekir who sat outside the group translated their 
conversation In English. Then the pi^^Us repeated the same conversation in the 
secMid lai^uage. 

A tape recorder was used to reoH'd the conwnrsation of the pupils in both 
Spanish and English. This kind of exercise increases the pupils' new identity in the 
second language and heightens the role of the teacher. Pupils receive warm 
gestures of a^iroval. The strength of this method is that it deals with both 
cognitive and affective outconws. 
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Ihe Silent Way Laboratory (Gate^M, 1971) 

The. Silent Way Laboratory was housed in the Ann Street Bilingual School in 
Hartford, Coimecticut. The laboratory deigned by Gategpo was provided for fifth 
and sixth graders recently arrived from Pittrto Rico. The f<»reniost principle of 
Categno*9 method is respect for the {Kipils* capacity to work out language problems 
and recall information on their own with no verbalization and minimal help from the 
teacher. The rationale behind this method is that whatever the mind produces is 
psychcaogically correct, thoi^ pc^rhaps out of tune socially at the outset. 

Essentially the only subjects used in the laboratory lessons are colored woockm 
rods of various tef^tiis. TtKse are used not simply to iUustrate spatial realtlonships 
and related prepMitlons, but initially introduce language aspects ranging from 
comparisons to tense, the conditional, and the »ib}unctive. Phonic charts utilize 
standard spelling and identify Identical sounds throng color coding. Wall charts 
contain the words that are intro<biced— initially 28. The focus is on melody and 
structure. By the time the focus sdiifts to vocabulary acquidtion, students have 
acquired four hiKKired words. 

Finally, the time had come for extensive vocabulary acquisition in clusters of 
related words, specifically prepared drawings and pictures, plus Silent Way 
worksheets, were utilized. The latter contained miniatia^ pictures that enabled the 
pupils to label the words which tiiey were interested in. Other mat«'ials used 
include controlled reefers, anthologies focusing on contrasting styles of writing and 
films. 
Conclusion 

What is the significant of this body of knowledge for bilbtgual education? 
Quality American educational programs were designed to develop the learning 
abilities of ma instr earned students with simultaneous development of au al-orai, 
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retrfing, and written EngUsh language ikiUs. Quality educational programs in Puerto 
Rico do likewise. Additionally» quality readkig programs, in either language and 
cultm, are based upon the prbidito and taiowledge of c^nltive develoiNnent in 
children through adotesoeiKe. However, numerous model biik^ual education 
programs, designed and implemented for a Umited mmiber of years, may, in fact, 
have limited the educational development of Puerto fUcan pupils. 

Bilingual educators must be well-grounded In cognitive development theory 
and practice and make ev«y effort to integrate the elements throughout bilingual 
programs. The elements of active devel^Mnent are best learned in the domirant 
language of the student, the language to which the stutfent thinks, in other words, to 
get studmts reiKiing Spanish, speaking English, learning social studies and science 
informatton and facts, and math skills, ei&icators must be as sure that the pupUs 
team to dassify, form concepts, a»odate, order, experiment with the hypothetteai, 
differoitiate, questkm, and evaluate In the native lai^uage— before the transfer 
occirs faito the second language. 

It is Ironic that at the precise time of the greatest cognitive matia-ation c&arii^ 
preadolescence, only a few programs aUow Puerto Rican pupils to develop thinkii^ 
abilities to the level - pproachb^ adultiMod. Along with the many physical, sodai, 
and emotional oonfUc.s taking place during preadolescence, Puerto Rican pupiia are 
asked to stop development ai thii^ctog al^ties in Spanish and, instead, concentrate 
on intensive EngU^ as a second language taistruction. In addition, due to Umited 
second language dcUls, the switch also requires the pi^Us to operate at a lower 
cognitive lev^ in English. The result is that although taicreai^ numbers of Puerto 
Rican adults can reao, they are thifridng on a tixth, seventh, or eighth grade tevel in 
Spanish and at a lower, or at mosts equivalent, level in English. They cannot 
compete with English-speakbig aidhjite in today's comptex society either on the 
mainland or in Puerto Rico, their homeland. 
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It is suggested that only bilir^iral jxt^ains ctesi^ied to develc^ the thii^ng 
abilities or Puerto Rican pupils in the nature ''thinking" language would be able to 
develop adults equi{^>ed to compete in the wtK-ld of ^mk. Thoi^t development 
needs to take place <Mily once* in one langt»ge. Once piq>ils have msatared Spani^ 
communication skills, they will be able to transfer their thinking abilities into the 
second l^guage with a minimum of cUf ficulty. 
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SunuMiy Mid Discusston 



The world of blUngual education is ^^ikrky changing as more research studies 
are generated and their applications to practical settfaigs in bilii^iuU dassrobms and 
homes are empioyed, implemented and evaluated. In this context, collaborative 
effwts betvwen agendei school districts and institutkMra of higgler et&icatlm lave 
proven succe5sful in arresting and solving tiie problems assocbited with the bUlngual 
children and their families with limited English proficiencies. Said differently, 
greater cooperative and systematic planning between instltutkms incIiKiing the home 
marshalls more resources for helping to solve problems fundamental to bilingual 
educatk»i and both bilingual and tiie monolingual communities, thus, children, 
co(^perating agendes ami scKdety in gnHsral bem^it. TheM beiwfits cantering on 
plaryned cooperative efforts are Mjmmarized below in c»ch of ti« articles comprising 
this voluim. 

The Truebioods (fescrilae and illtsitrate a Comnnmity hased Edixation moctei 
derived from experience in developing, implementing, and evaluating it through the 
Penn State Teacher Corps and have applied it to bilingual education program. The 
ieey eleirants of tlw Community Ba^ Educaticm moctel ares (a^ (immunity, 0>) 
education; and, (c) coli^ixMration. The amimunity etemcsit hel{» to identify and 
solve common problems associated with bilingiml education throu^ mutual 
int^'i^im on pirposes, respwisU^litles md int<s%sts. The ethnatian elenKait basic 
to the model focuses on learning across the life span. It conc^ns what IriUngual 
(NTOgrams teach f <H' life long laming and in assisting faxiivic^ls to aopibre ^dib and 
resources needed in present and future living. The collaborative etement requires 
two-way forms of communication between groups in developing sound and effective 
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bikigual educatbn prograina. The Comimmity Based E<fctcatlon model can form the 
foundation for developing, lm{>lementing and evaluating sound bilingual education 
programming. 

Martinez, MiUer «id Yawlcey describe the collaborative efforts between a 
bilingual school district and institution of higher education to b^ieflt children and 
their famUtes in and outside of schqgl settings. They have outlined the **whats" and 
'^ws" of effective bilingual programming for kindergarten clasa^ms and have 
explained plans for r^ication of Project PJ.A.G.E.T. to other bilingual 
communities through a three-step replication process. CoUaborative efforts can be 
used to solve cogriitive, social, and emotional self-concept pn^iems of young 



children and enhance attitudes of their parents tow%d the community, sdiool and 
society. 

Martinez outlines the basic "whats" and "hows" of effectively working with 
parents in home settings. The five-point home model called the Home Learning 
Cycle aims at enhancing tiie oontributkms bilii^ual parents can make in teaching 
tiieir dii&fren in home settfa^^ and showii^ how Project P J.A.G.E.T. parents as paid 
paraprof esskxials can work with bilingual parents In their homes. 

Miller explains how collaboratiw efforts between Mlfaigual teachers, parents, 
and school districts and university p« ' son n e l can effectively build a classroom 
program in school settings for five year old bilingual kindergarten children. The 
proceduyral format for the program and its oarricular scheduling are derived from 
Piagetian psycfiology. In order for cognitive and language growth to occur, young 
bilingual dtUdrcn need to acquire phy^cal and logico-mathematical knowledge as 
well as social and representatk>nal knowledge in classroom settings. 

Gtoseng^ shares procecbffes which bUingual teadwrs and parents can use in 
developing learning centers for biUi^ual diiidren in school and home. The simple 
process of collecting activities around a topic or subject of uiterest to bilingual 
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children and uslr^ tiiem witii th« youngsters can e^th^ce iheir cognitive and 
langua^ abilities. The learning center concept used in homes and schools brings 
together bilingual children, parents and teachers for skill development ami the 
yoimgstersy as outcomes, also hcam to explore and discover tn their envir<Miments. 

Prewitt Diaz explores how bUli^ual children learn to i%ad a second language 
and draws implications for cultural adjustment. The <fimensk>ns of reading is: (a) 
physically perceiving the written symbol; (b) decoding the symbol into linguistic 
sensei and, (c) inferring meaning, are partlculariy difficult for bilingual children 
teaming to read in a second language. Their difficulties are compounded— specially 
for bilingual children that migrate, adapt and resettte. By using reading as a tool 
for readjustment, blifaigiai programs working n^th both parent and chlM can assist 
the bilingual individual to axmect oral speech and writtw symbols and introduces 
reading within a context of familiar experiences and vocabulary structures. 
CoUabmratkm h»t is aimed to di^pK»se ami remediate hilUigiMl diiklren^K 
reeling ability in ccmUiXt for the dUkl, family ami locatiw). 

Prewitt Diaz in Chapter 6 shares ideas «uid impL^caticr^ of a coUaboiat^ve 
effort to work effectively with Puerto Rican students and oth»'s who have difficulty 
comnnmicatlng in a second buiguage. The o>lkUxM-ative effcits tetweai) honw, 
school, state and institutions of higher eckication mat be aimed a: r>iar9halling 
resources to solve prdblena of inigration/rcmigraii^ in ths aintext ai second 
language readmg instruction and individual's attiti^s toc-'ard second language 
learnif^ and self-esteem. The autiKMr kk»itifi<» and (krscribes •'xemplar bilingwsl 
programs that have successfully attempted tc solve these prcblems using the 
coUabcK-ative moctel approach in uiJuiol ami home programming. 

Effective bilingual progra-nniiig in the 19S0»5 means planned and cooperative 
efforts between many groups and agencies to insure that resources ere pulled ar.i 
focused on solving problems of individuals with limited English ijrof tciencies. Tht>. 
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kteas shared within this volume have been employed to develop blUnguai 
programminrj it is up to the reader to employ and/or modify them for effective use 
? in similar or different settings— for as noted eloquently by the radio and television 

commentator—". . .you* the bilir^aal ediKator, are the rest of the story I** 
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